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LS THAT STAY YOUNG 





FORE...On golf course or concourse... youth drives through... there’s 
life ahead worth living... 


For owners of cars “Timken-Equipped” there are miles and miles worth 
driving... miles free of the threat of thrust, shock, torque and speed... 
mileage protected against advancing age by that exclusive combination: 
Timken tapered construction, Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and 
Timken steel. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


MIKE BEARINGS 
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DITLLAC 
Colors 







Watch for the new Fall models that are Ditz-Lac finished. In variety of shade and beauty 





even nature’s own Autumn creations of yellow and tan and red and brown can scarcely 


equal them in number. + Hundreds of Ditzler factory production shades are being 














furnished continually to a large majority of independent motor car manufacturers. At the 
same time thousands of motor car dealers and commercial repaint shops ore being 
supplied with repaint and touch-up materials that are daily making used cars more 
salable and net profits correspondingly higher + The Ditzler line is 100% complete 
lincluding undercoatings). Its reputation for high quality and uniformity is universally 
known. Its distribution is obtained through authorized distributors in all parts of the 
country who carry complete stocks of factory production shades, and the convenient 
and economical new Ditz-lac Intermix Series that permits preparing any wanted 
color with 16 base tinting shades. + Write today for the details on Ditzler 


Service. It means much to those who have cars to paint. There is no obligation. 


DITZLER COLOR COMPANY ° ° DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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rx gigantic 6 yd. dragline, owned and 
designed by Mr. L. D. Crawford of 
McAllen, Texas, built by Monighan Machine 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, works 24 hours 
a day in the Rio Grande valley in tempera- 
tures ranging 110 degrees and higher. 


Mr. Crawford, whose progressive engineer- 
ing ideas are reflected in dragline develop- 
ment and operation, chose Young heavy 
duty radiators to cool the 240 HP Fair- 
banks Morse Diesel which powers this ma- 
chine, because of = 
their known reliabil- | 
ity and efficiency. 


Where breakdowns 
would be too costly 
to contemplate all 
parts must be best, 
and that’s where 
you find Young ra- 
diators doing their 
full share to insure 
continuous opera- 
tion. Our engineer- 
ing serviceisat your 
disposal to help 
solve your cooling 
problems. 








Fine quality radiators for busses, trucks, tractors, 
power units, and all types of cooling installations 
backed by a guarantee of satisfaction. 


Young Radiators 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 
Racine Wisconsin 
Pacific Coast Representative 
S. CLYDE KYLE 
Rialto Building 
San Francisco 





Re . U. S Pat. Ort. © Y. R. Co. 














YOUNG RADIATORS ARE USED WHERE THE GOING IS TOUGH 
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A standing offer— 















F you absolutely knew that a Wisconsin 
engine would give you more power for its 
size, and keep right on delivering dependable 
power long after ordinary engines are laid up 
for repairs, and all the power cost less all the 
time, because of superb efficiency and operat- 
ing economy, you surely would power your 
product with a Wisconsin. 





So take advantage of our standing offer. Send 
for a unit to test. Put it through its paces— 
and without the slightest obligation. Check 
fuel economy, power rating, performance in 
every way. Run the engine long and hard. 
Try to show it up, and when you find you 
can't, then, if you want to talk business, that’s 
fine, and so will we. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


ee a 


Built in a full range of Sixes 
and Fours, from 20 to 150 
H.P., for trucks, buses. ‘-a>- 
tors, and ind strial machin-ry. 
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New Race Rules Will Aid Industry 


By Improving S%ock Car Design 


Automotive authorities, weighing the Moskovics-Rickenbacker 
discussion of regulations, predict revival of factory 
interest and greater public support for contest. 


By JAMES W. COTTRELL 


OMPETITION between cars similar to stock de- 
C sign, or incorporating features which may be ap- 
plicable to future standard production, which will 
result from the new rules for annual Indianapolis Speed- 
way race, will revive factory interest and attract greater 
public support. There may be some racing freaks in 
next year’s contest but they will be in the minority and 
most of the cars entered will be of a type from which 
information of value to stock car designers can be ob- 
tained. 

Those who have discussed the views of F. E. 
Moskovics and Captain E. V. Rickenbacker concerning 
regulations governing the 1930 race at Indianapolis, 
with one or two exceptions, hold these opinions and 
agree with Captain Rickenbacker that no further engi- 
neering information of value to designers of stock cars 
could be obtained from further competition between 
the highly specialized 91144 in. jobs. 

While there is substantial agreement on these points, 
there are many different 
ideas about the sort of 
contest which should take 
the place of those held in 
the past four years under 
the 9114-in. limitation on 
piston displacement. 
There are so many differ- 
ent opinions, in fact, that 
it is evident that no single 
set of rules will satisfy 
everyone. 

The new rules differ so 
markedly from those in 
force this year that there 
is ample opportunity for 
“many men of many 
minds” to express them- 
selves. Letters which 
have been received from 
automotive authorities on 
this subject leave no doubt 


Indianapolis. 








Neal Whalen (insert), consulting engineer, Minerva 
Automobiles, Inc., and a pioneer racing car driver, 
stresses the financial aspects of the 1930 contest at 


Mr. Whalen is shown driving the 
winning car at the 100-mile Open, Old Orchard 
Beach, Me., in 1912 


that the writers are keenly interested in the new rules. 
Letters of several pages are not written by busy men 
on subjects in which they have no concern. 

Arranging a private 500-mile test run would be much 
simpler than drawing a new set of rules for the Indian- 
apolis race. This annual contest is a major sporting 
event as well as a proving ground for automotive de- 
sign, and three groups, the public, the Speedway man- 
agement and the automobile industry, have a common 
interest in rules governing the race. Unless the race 
appeals to the public and there is a big gate there will be 
no race of any kind—and no benefit to automobile de- 
signers. 

Three factors stand out in discussion of the new 
rules. First, the effect the rules will have upon the 
race as a sporting event; second, changes they will 
bring about in cars entered; third, their influence on 
future stock car design. 

The importance of gate receipts was mentioned by 
Val Haresnape, secretary, 
Contest Board, American 
Automobile Assn., in an 
article in the August 31st 
issue of Automotive In- 
dustries. Several others 
have mentioned this point, 
among them Neal Whalen, 
former driver, now with 
Minerva Automobiles, 
Inc., New York City. He 
states, “All rules of any 
contests in the past or 
those to be decided in the 
future must be drawn up 
with the idea first and al- 
ways in mind that the 
promoters conducting 
such a contest will cover 
expenses and make money 
if possible.” 

All recognize that much 























engineering in- 
formation can 
be obtained from 
a long distance 
event, such as 
the Indianapolis 
500-mile race. 
However, there 
are two thoughts 
about how the 
engineering in- 
formation could 
be obtained. One 
group favors 
racing with 
stock car units 
with the idea of 
testing these 
units, while the 
other group 
would permit 
trying out engi- 
neering ideas in 
the race before 
they are incor- 





Val Haresnape, secretary of the 
Contest Board, A.A.A., who ap- 
proved the adoption of the rules 


for the 500-mile race at Indian- porated in the 
apolis in 1930 standard pro- 
duction. 


There is general agreement that a better opportunity 
is provided for automobile engineers to try out designs 
applicable to stock cars in races under the new rules 
than in contests between small displacement engines, 
such as the recent 911% cu. in. jobs. 

F. S. Duesenberg, builder of race cars, states that, 
“There will be a great deal of good derived from this 
race, there is no doubt that a number of level-headed 
engineers or “would-be” engineers will work out a semi- 
stock chassis with very high-class material and simple 
construction throughout that will probably carry off the 
money and surprise all of us. It is from this class we 
will probably see the winner and gain the most 
knowledge that will be of future use to the automotive 
industry. Certainly, a lot more can be learned from these 
than from some of the highly specialized jobs that will 
be built. Then, too, the manufacturers who are build- 
ing snappy, speedy automobiles will be able to gain 
considerable knowledge from cars that will be rebulit 
by garage mechanics, and some of these will have in- 
jected into them new ideas that probably will give a 
lot more speed and better performance.” 


Racing Develops Stock Cars 


The same opinion is expressed by T. E. Myers, vice- 
president, Indianapolis Speedway, who observes: 
“Our racing now has before it the same problems the 
passenger car engineer has. I state unequivocally that 
with conditions similar (and the trend bound definitely 
in one direction for years to come), the racing clan will 
once more buckle to its task and as a result of its desire 
for speed it will aid in the development of the auto- 
motive powerplant of today and tomorrow.” 


With racing and stock cars once more aligned in 


structural parts, the industry cannot help but benefit 
largely along the lines of similarity. They are: engine 
size, carburetion, brakes, valves and transmission—and 
the engine is the heart of the automobile. 

The value of the contest to a company entering a car 
under its own name is brought out by Thomas J. Litle, 
Jr., chief engineer, Marmon and chairman of the S.A.E. 
Stock Car Contest Advisory Committee, who believes 
that, “The new racing cars of modified stock design 
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will prove of great publicity value to any company enter- 
ing. The car does not necessarily have to win the 
race, but may make a remarkably good showing in its 
class, or function more perfectly than certain cars in 
classes above. Great stress can be laid to the reliability, 
freedom from pit stops, gasoline economy, etc.” 


Stock Contests in Prospect 


Races for stock cars, either alone or in connection 
with the Indianapolis Memorial Day Race, are pro- 
posed in several letters. T. B. Buckwalter, vice-presi- 
dent of the Timken Roller Bearing Co., and another 
engineer, favors strictly stock events. Neal Whalen 


suggests staging a stock race the day before the 500- 
mile contest and Mel Stringer, New York, N. Y., be- 
lieves that if motor car manufacturers enter cars, they 
should be confined to the units in current production, 
but should have the right to modify these units to meet 
racing conditions. 


Another suggestion for holding both 
sporting events and 
stock car races comes 
from T. F. Chandler, 
vice - president, Ross 
Gear & Tool Co. 
There is a _ possi- 
bility that a stock car 
event may be staged 
in the future, accord- 
ing to T. E. Myers, 
who observes, “Our 
early racing program 
did not reach its pres- 
ent state in a year nor 
in a few years, and 
that by degrees even- 
tually we may be rac- 
ing bona fide stock 
cars—if the industry 
desires it.” 
Practically all those 
commenting on the 
new rules agree that 
“we were getting no- 
where with the 9114- 
in. jobs.” Thomas J. 
Litle, Jr., states, “A 





F. S. Duesenberg, builder 
of race cars, who agrees 


that a change in the 
old regulations was few years back I 
necessary agreed that the toy 


racing engines of Lil- 
liputian dimensions 
might prove of value to our industry, but I have com- 
pletely changed my opinion within the last year. Un- 
questionably these races are highly interesting to a 
large number of fans, as evidenced by the gate receipts 





The Mercedes-Benz, 433 cu. in. displacement, super- 
charged, is pictured above winning the recent Tour- 
ist Trophy race of 410 miles on the Ards Circuit 
near Belfast, Ireland. The average speed for this 
car was 72.82 m.p.h. 
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Start of the Tourist 
Trophy race at 
Belfast 


each Memorial Day at Indianapolis, but the country at 
large, more particularly the motor buying public, has 
undoubtedly lost what little interest they ever had in 
the affair and certainly the engineers do not take these 
races seriously from the constructive design standpoint. 
We all like to attend the race, as we might attend a 
horse or dog race, but there the interest stops. I have 
seen too many ridiculous mechanical failures and too 
much barnyard engineering in conjunction with these 
races to be at the present time seriously impressed as to 
their value to the industry.” 


Little Value in 9114-in. Jobs 


Another who feels that manufacturers were getting 
little value from racing 91% in. engines is E. Von 
Hambach, research engineer, Carpenter Steel Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., and formerly director of sales for the Boyle 
Valve Co., sponsors of the Boyle Valve Specials. He 
says, “Years ago, when we were racing modified stock 
cars, our races were always well attended, and car man- 
ufacturers always secured some very constructive data. 
Since we have had the highly specialized racing car, 
the only manufacturers who have interested themselves 
in them have been Duesenberg and Harry Miller.” A 
similar idea is held by a nationally known 
automotive engineer who believes, “The ex- 
tremely small very high-speed engine is 
neither economical nor practical for aver- 
age automobile use. 
In other words, I 
am in favor of pro- 
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valuable by-products of experience has been the experi- 
ences and proofs regarding the value of many small 
cylinders as against a few large cylinders. The other 
one is the value of front-wheel drive as compared to 
rear-wheel drive. While this is not yet proved in motor 
car practice, the chances are entirely in its favor. The 
balance of engines under high speed and the lubrication 
lessons have been of great value to the industry.” 

Almost all of those who have discussed the new racing 
rules consider the effect these regulations will have 
upon design of cars to be entered in the contest next 
year. There is not a word of comment about piston 
displacement, weight or four-wheel brake requirements. 
Discussion centers about two-man bodies, valves, super- 
chargers and carburetors. No one touches upon the 
possibility of two-cycle engines or those of Diesel or 
turbine type. 


Predicts Small Car Entries 


F. S. Duesenberg says, “I have predicted that if the 
present rules stand there will be 150 entries and about 
50 per cent of these will be Fords. From this entry 
list will emerge probably 12 or 15 high-class race cars, 
five or six new high-class, star drivers and 15 or 20 
wrecked ‘would-be’ race cars and drivers and about 100 
more or less disappointed race drivers and builders that 
are using revamped stock cars.” 

It will be recalled that F. E. Moskovics, whose 
criticism of the new rules was published in Automo- 
tive Industries, July 27th issue, predicted that the new 
rules would develop freak racing cars with 16 
cylinders. The new rules may bring about development 
of engine with even more than 16 cylinders in the 
















The Alfa Romeo (left) in the above picture was second in the Tourist Trophy road race at Belfast. 
This car, supercharged and of 90.3 cu. in. displacement, averaged 67.47 m.p.h. The Austin (right) was 
third. Fourth place was taken by another Austin, both of these entries being of 45.5 cu. in. displace- 


ment. 


viding enough piston displacement so that the desired 
power can be developed without resorting to engine 
speeds above 3600 to 4000 r.p.m.” 

The purpose of holding the annual race at Indian- 
apolis, other than staging a big spectacle, is mentioned 
by several engineers. H. L. Horning, Waukesha Motor 
Co., Waukesha, Wis., states that, “Among the most 


The Austin taking third place averaged 59.60 m.p.h. 


opinion of Chester S. Ricker, director of timing and 
scoring at Indianapolis since 1914. He says, “Let’s 
look at the valve side from an engineering viewpoint. 
Forget whether it is for sport or commercial purposes 
and say our only interest is to get maximum power. 
The breathing capacity of any engine depends upon its 
valves, whether it has an artificial respirator in the 





form of a supercharger 
or not. * * * To get a 
modern straight eight 
with as good breathing 
apparatus as one of the 
ninety-ones, it would 
have to use two 3%% in. 
valves. * * * Theanswer 
is going to be as Mr. 
Moskovics says, that 
we are going to see 
freaks. Sixteen and 
24-cylinder engines are 
the only answer to the 
restriction on multi- 
valves in the light of 
present-day knowledge 
of combustion chamber 
design and fuel use.” 
The restriction on 
valves and the elimina- 
tion of superchargers 
on four-cycle engines 
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Thomas J. Litle, Jr., chief 
engineer, Marmon Motor 
Car Co., expressed the 
opinion that “the 1930 
race will be the most 
popular ever staged in 


are two provisions of 
the new rules which 
have brought out a lot 
of discussion both fav- 
orable and unfavorable. 





America” 


Mel Stringer believes 
that the question of 
valves should be left to 
the discretion of the builder, and F. S. Duesenberg is 
of the opinion that “barring the three and four valves 
per cylinder is a calamity, as it takes the place of 
superchargers and makes it practically impossible to 
build a high-speed, highly efficient motor that will stand 
for long, sustained speed, because it brings in the burn- 
ing of valves. It may, however, help toward the de- 
velopment of better valve steel and fuels that will not 
burn valves under extreme high compression and speed.” 

Superchargers a.d valves control the amount of mix- 
ture which can be worked through a cylinder. For this 
reason, discussion of superchargers is tied up with that 
on valves. While Mr. Moskovics believes that super- 
chargers are the best development in years and that 
they hold many possibilities for use in passenger cars, 
the high-speed racing type supercharger has few 
friends, judging from criticism of this unit. 


Superchargers Are Impractical 


A prominent engineer voices his belief that super- 
chargers are not practical devices to put in the hands 
of the average automobile user, and he feels that they 
will never be generally used. 


E. Waldo Stein, well-known racing representative of 
Firestone, says, “The present turbine type of super- 
chargers is too expensive initially and demands ex- 
pensive and expert maintenance. Due to the use of this 
instrument the gasoline consumption has increased 
materially over what it was in former years. Even in 
racing the supercharger is always a potential source of 
trouble, and usually anything happening to it will put 
the car out of the race.” 

Agreeing with Mr. Stein is T. E. (Pop) Myers, who 
explains this provision of the rules in this way. “We 
have taken off the supercharger because it is admitted 
generally, now, that the present type of high-speed 
centrifugal supercharger is not adaptable to passenger 
cars. We were willing to aid in its development for the 
benefit of the industry as long as we felt the industry 
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could profit by it, just as we reduced the engine size by 
degrees since our first 500-mile race in 1911.” 


Blowers Have Advocates 


The supercharger, however, is not without its advo- 
cates. Lee Oldfield, Merz Engineering Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., comes to the rescue by saying, “The elim- 
ination of the so-called supercharger has been the most 
severely condemned of all the provisions of the new 
rules. I think that the elimination of this device by 
specific rule was, and is, an error. However, I am of 
the opinion that the use of this device in the form and 
manner in which it has been used in our race cars is 
so unsound that its use would have been sharply cut off 
by the adoption of a rule controlling the fuel used. The 
induction of the charge at high pressure is not eco- 
nomical and any claims as to the efficiency of the 
scheme must be based on the greater output of the 
engine ‘per cu. in.’ as it is usually stated rather than 
on the more correct ‘cu. in. per min.’ ” 

Agreeing with Mr. Oldfield are Mel Stringer and 
Chester S. Ricker. The former states, “I certainly do 
not believe in barring the supercharger. While it is 
true that superchargers in use are not practicable for 
production cars, there are now, in experimental form, 
superchargers which can be used on stock cars.” Chester 
S. Ricker says, “As an engineer I heartily agree with 
Mr. Moskovics when he champions the use of multi-valve 
engines and superchargers. You will find every mem- 
ber of the Interna- 
tional Sports Com- 
mission of a similar 
opinion. * * * So far 
as the supercharger 
goes, there is no 
question that it adds 
nearly 40 per cent 
more power to a 
standard engine, but 
is more complicated 
and would be a 
thorn in the side of 
the average service 
station if something 
went wrong.” 

Riley J. Brett, 
whose conditioning 
of racing cars has 
helped many leaders 
to success, does not 
agree that a super- 
charger is very cost- 
ly to maintain. In 
defense of his opin- 








Chester S. Ricker, presi- 
dent, Day-Nite, Inc., and 
official timer at Indianap- 
olis, expects 16 and 24- 
cylinder engines in next 
year’s race resulting from 


ion concerning the 
cost of the device, 
he says: “It may be 
of some interest to 


the new _ vrestriction on know that — ee 
valves charger in the last 

4500 miles of racing 

has cost us less than 

$25.” He, however, does not see any future for super- 


chargers on pleasure cars, stating, “The centrifugal 
type supercharger as far as I can see will never be of 
any benefit for pleasure cars and I am sure that lots 
can be learned about carburetion and manifolding from 
the new rules.” 

Carrying two men in each car, as required by the new 
rules, has evoked a spirited argument. F. E. Moskovics 
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opened the attack on this provision of the rules by 
‘aying, “Putting two men in each car, as contemplated 
by the 1930 Rules, to my mind is needlessly endangering 
the lives of the extra men.” His position is upheld by 
F. S. Duesenberg, who says, “I regret very much the 
ruling that a mechanician is to ride in the race. I had 
hoped that if two-man bodies were demanded that the 
race could be run either with or without a mechanician 
as the driver saw fit. I feel that it is an entirely un- 
necessary risk. 


Driver Needs No Aid 


“It is true that the mechanician is the ‘eyes’ 
to the rear, but present day rules are such that 
if drivers follow them they need only to take care of 
what is ahead and leave those in the rear to look out 
for themselves, as the slow cars must of necessity keep 
to the inside and the faster cars can and will take the 
outside, and passing on the turn is entirely up to the 
man that comes up from the rear. If a driver is being 
overtaken in a turn the mechanician would have to 
signal the driver and give him instructions what to do, 
which necessarily will divert the driver’s attention from 
his own car, and I believe will cause as many accidents 
as it will prevent. I believe we have had less trouble 
since one-man cars came into vogue than before, and it 
should not be forgotten that car speed, since the advent 
of one-man cars, has incresaed from 20 to 25 m.p.h. and 
that two-man cars at this higher speed will be quite a 
different problem from what it was when they were 
doing 80 and 85 m.p.h.” Mr. Ricker agrees with this 
view, which he expresses as follows, “Why place the re- 
sponsibility of another man’s life on the driver and 
double the vital hazard in the race? Why jeopardize 
34 men’s lives for the 
sake of one or two close 
brushes due to some 
driver not watching? 
Ray Harroun in 1911 
used a rear-view mir- 
ror — every automobile 
and truck is required 
by law to have one— 
why not require it on 
race cars?” 

Racing drivers do 
not favor the idea of 
carrying a mechani- 
cian, according to 
Riley J. Brett. He gives 
their opinion, as well 
as his own, in this 
way: “Since the new 
rules were announced 
preceding the Indian- 
apolis race I have 
talked with all the 
drivers, both active and 
retired, that I could get 
in contact with. I have 
yet to find one driver 
that believes a riding 
mechanic is of any 
value, and some go so 
far as to say that they 
are an impedance. Had Norman Batton an occupant in 
his car when he came in on fire in 1927, I would not 
attempt to predict what might have happened. 

“There are also several practical reasons why the two- 
man car is not so adaptable for racing. First, the driver 
cannot see all four tires in case of a slow leak or 


T. V. Buckwalter, vice- 


president, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., fa- 
vors a strictly stock car ° 
contest at Indianapolis 
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sneaker, which hap- 
pens very often and is 
more dangerous than 
any kind of tire trou- 
ble. Secondly, it is a 
very difficult problem 
to build a two-man car 
that will give the 
driver plenty of arm 
room. I remember 
one accident that the 
driver claimed was 
caused by the me- 
chanic being thrown 
over on his arm. It is 
unreasonable to ex- 
pect a mechanic that 
has been riding for 
2% hours to be very 
efficient in his pit 
work. One time at 
Chicago a driver came 
in for gas, the me- 
chanic attempted to 
stand up in his seat 
and assist in putting 
in the gasoline. He 
was so excited that he 
poured most of the gasoline down the driver’s neck. 
Cases of this nature did happen frequently with the 
two-man cars. Doubtless, it is true that some of our 
premier drivers have ridden as mechanics. While there 
are Murphy, H-rtz and De Paolo that started as riding 
mechanics, the majority have never done any riding.” 





H. L. Horning, president, 
Waukesha Motor Co., 


finds valuable data on 

lubricating and design in 

the speed contests at 
Indianapolis 


Two-Man Cars Favored 


Captain E. V. Rickenbacker, president of Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway, explained the rule requiring an extra 
man in the car, saying, “The rule requiring two men 
in each car is adopted with the idea of helping the 
driver. He has all he can do to watch to the front of 
the car, and the mechanic acts as ‘eyes’ in the rear. 
More than one crash has happened because a driver 
leading into a turn did not know what was taking place 
a few feet in the rear.” E. Von Hambach sides with 
Captain Rickenbacker, with this observation: “I am 
very much in favor of the two-man cars even though I 
realize that there will be cases, though I hope not, where 
two instead of one man will be killed. However, on the 
other hand, far more important, is the fact that we need 
a training school for drivers—and in almost every in- 
stance I think a check can be made to show that the 
real good men, who are stars or headliners, are boys who 
received their earlier training in the mechanic’s seat 
alongside of some of the old stars now retired.” An- 
other who approves carrying a mechanic is Mel Stringer, 
‘who believes that this should be done for two reasons, 
“First, to train the race driver of the future, and also to 
act as an observer of the performance of the car.” 

The question of the cost of designing and building a 
car, or team of cars, to compete in 1930 Indianapolis 
Race has been discussed by several engineers. One of 
them says, “There is, of course, something to what Mr. 
Moskovics says about the possibility of someone spend- 
ing a large sum to develop a very highly specialized 
car. But, I believe that this would be equally true 
under almost any workable rules. The same thing is 
true in boat-racing, or any other racing that I know 
anything about. Take boat-racing, for instance, Gar 
Wood is very successful, partly because he is a good 
driver and knows a lot about designing racing boats, but 
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no small part of his success is due to the fact that he 
has spent enough money to build highly specialized 
boats. I don’t see that the changes in the rules have 
changed this situation. I know of several persons who 
have spent large sums of money building highly special- 
ized 91 cu. in. racing cars. I firmly believe that if they 
had spent the same amount of money building cars to 
conform to the new rules they would have had better 
results.” 


Expenses Run High 


Speaking along the same lines, F. S. Duesenberg calls 
attention to the fact that “Any good race car for the 
Indianapolis Race is going to cost a lot of money regard- 
less of the winning possibilities. * * * The total cost 
of one lot of cars, covering a period of three years, has 
certainly run above a hundred thousand dollars. Their 
winnings have not been sufficient to pay racing expenses 
to say nothing about covering the interest on the 
original investment.” 

One feature of the new rules which has attracted 
little attention is the section which requires the tread 
to be from 54 to 60 in. Previously there was no 
regulation of tread. The new rule is along lines of 
passenger car practice. An objection is made by Riley 
J. Brett, who says, “I can see no reason for widening 
the tread as this brings the unsprung weight up and 
makes the steering 
tie rod longer, both 
of which are very is 
undesirable for 
racing cars on the 
Indianapolis track.” 

This change is ex- 
plained by T. E. 
Myers, who replies 
that: “The change 
in tread was made 
because it now ap- 
proaches standard 
practice and_ gets 


away from highly 
specialized cars and 
makes racing more 
attractive for the 
manufacturer.” 


track at Montlhery, France. 





RULES WILL AID INDUSTRY 


The first turn in the Tourist Trophy race near Belfast, run under R.A.C. rules, is pictured above. 
Throughout the contest, which was run in the rain, it was doubtful whether the largest entry—the 
Mercedes-Benz—or the smallest—the Austin Seven—would win 





Leon Duray, pictured in his Packard Cable Special, with which 
he broke the international speed record at 135.32 m.p.h. on the 


Duray, with the same car, com- 
peted in the 1929 race at Indianapolis 
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Whether the 1930 race cars will be speedier than their 
predecessors is a question about which there are two 
directly opposite opinions. Some believe that the new 
cars will be faster, others that they will be slower. 

If nothing but piston displacement were involved it 
might be taken for granted that the new cars will be 
faster. The increase in permissible piston displacement 
from 91% cu. in. to 366 cu. in. more than offsets the 
elimination of the supercharger. However, the race at 
Indianapolis is not a speed trial, but a long-distance 
event over a course which tries both car and driver. 

Val Haresnape brought out this point, saying: “The 
winning car that results from these specifications must 
travel 500 miles on a track with four corners in which 
speed is of its very nature physically restricted. Any 
of the 33 qualifying cars at Indianapolis this year could 
easily best Major Segrave’s 231-mile Golden Arrow in 
a 500-mile race on the Indianapolis track.” 


Tires May Be a Factor 


Tires may become a major factor in speed, under the 
rules which call for carrying a mechanic and heavier 
cars, if the piston displacement is largely increased. 
F. S. Duesenberg mentions this point, stating: “There 
probably will be three or four very high-priced, highly 
specialized speed creations built for this race, and these 
cars will have a very wide advantage over the average 
car that is going 
into this race. These 
cars will be much 
faster than present 
cars, and will make 
the average race car 
of today look like 
ancient history, but 
add to this speed the 
extra weight that 
will have to be car- 
ried, both in car 
weight, to comply 
with cubic inch dis- 
placement, and a me- 
chanic, and the tire 
question immediate- 
ly comes up, and this 
certainly can’t be 
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evaded by anyone. * * * 
Stamina, of course, can 
be added to the motor so 
that higher speed may 
be maintained, but 
changing tires is about 
as diastrous as some of 
the other troubles, and 
will certainly reduce the 
speed so that they may 
have plenty of trouble 
keeping up with the slow 
ones.” 

Both T. E. Myers and 
Chester S. Ricker ex- 
pressed the opinion that 
the new rules are intend- 
ed to reduce speed. Mr. 
Myers says: “The rules 


quire a mechanician. 


ments. 


Representative. 





A Mechanician Is Required 


= preliminary drafts of the Indianapolis 
Rules made no specific mention of a mechanician, 
other than that there should be a seat for him, the 
application blanks just issued by the Speedway re- 


This provision, section 14 of the supplementary 
regulations, is as follows: 

Crew.—Each car must carry a driver and mechanician. 
mechanician alone may assist in mechanical work and - replenish- 
Driver and mechanician of each car may be changed if 
incapacitated during the race but only at the end of a lap and 
upon application to the Technical Committee or Contest Board 
In case of disability or accident to the driver of 
the car, but in no other instance, the mechanician shall be allowed 
to replace such driver at any part of the course and continue the 
car to its pit at the completion of that lap, where a report will 
be made to the Technical Committee. 
may be nominated not later than the day before the event. 


Automotive Industries, 
Capt. Rickenbacker said: 
“This is the age of speed. 
Speed in the air has di- 
rected attention to more 
speedy transportation of 
all forms. The cycle of 
better roads and higher 
speeds goes on. Passen- 
ger car speeds will ad- 
vance greatly within the 
next few years.” 

Sixteen - cylinder en- 
gines, as predicted by F. 
E. Moskovics and Ches- 
ter S. Ricker, may be 
used in stock car produc- 
tion, according to Thom- 
as J. Litle, Jr. Hevex- 


This 


A relief driver for each car 








were made for two dis- 
tinct purposes: To re- 
duce the speed of the present type of racing car, which 
had reached a rate that was dangerous, and to make 
mandatory the racing of cars that more nearly approach 
stock cars in their make-up and operation.” 

Trend in the United States toward higher road 
speeds for standard automobiles has been one of the 
factors which brought about a change in the rules, and 
this development will continue to influence rule makers 
in the future, according to several authorities. On this 
subject T. E. Myers notes: “Our roads are becoming 
wider and much better paved than in other years. Our 
business and personal demands are for high speed with 
safety. America has no horsepower tax as England has. 
There is no demand that horsepower be kept at a mini- 
mum to aid the factory in making sales and the indi- 
vidual in buying. The natural result has been a power- 
plant of medium size with high car speed and depend- 
ability. This trend is definite, in my opinion, and in 
time engine size may increase in answer to the demand 
for increased speed, larger and heavier cars.” 

Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker brought out this point in 
his reply to Mr. Moskovics’ criticism of the new rules. 
In the interview published in the August 3rd issue of 





Peerless Announces New Model 


The Peerless six Model 61-A, which has been announced by the Peerless Motor Car Corp., is priced at from 
$50 to $200 less than the Model 61 which it supersedes. 


presses the thought that 

the trend is decidedly 
toward the use of more cylinders. “I expect to see the 
use of the 16-cylinder engine in the large, luxurious car 
for the simple reason that if a passenger car weight is 
over approximately 4500 lb., the eight-cylinder engine 
becomes too unwieldy as the reciprocating weights com- 
posed of the pistons and rods are too great, and very 
large eight-cylinder engines are rather rough.” 

Due to the fact that many of the engineers have com- 
mented on the individual paragraphs of the new rules, 
there are less general opinions for or against these 
rules than otherwise would be the case. 

While this discussion has been going on the official 
entry blanks have been issued by the Indianapolis 
Speedway management. Therefore, it is too late, in 
all probability, to make any change for the 1930 contest. 
Mr. MacGregor concludes his comments with this re- 
mark, “As I look at the whole thing, the rules are set 
and everyone might as well make up his mind to lend 
his support insofar as it is possible and when actual 
experience instead of opinion is available for guidance, 
help to change the rules with whatever modifications 
may be necessary to accomplish the intended 
purpose.” 


Above is the new sedan of the 61-A series 
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Cadillac and LaSalle for /930 Are 
Keeductions on All Models Rang 


LaSalle, and from $100 to $655 on the Cadillac, are 

indicated by the new prices as of September 16. 
The list confines the LaSalle to a price range of from 
$2,375 to $2,795, LaSalle Fleetwoods from $2,285 to 
$3,795, Cadillac Fisher from $3,195 to $3,795 and Cad- 
illac Fleetwoods from $3,250 to $4,845. 

Numerous detail changes are revealed by the an- 
nouncement of the 1930 models of Cadillac and LaSalle 
by the Cadillac Motor Car Co. Smoother engine opera- 
tion is developed by an increase in cylinder bores and 
valve diameters, improved combustion chamber design 
and the use of a slightly lower compression ratio. The 
braking has been improved by a change in the arrange- 
ment of the shoes; starting, by providing a gear reduc- 
tion in the starter itself and by making changes in the 
spark-advance control. Wider treads, both in front and 
rear, make for greater roominess. Freer control action 
is obtained by a more profuse use of anti-friction bear- 
ings in the control members. Wheel fight, is said to be 
eliminated by a “steering modulator.” Changes in 
spring shackling and new type shock absorbers improve 
riding qualities, it is claimed. Sloping windshields re- 
duce glare and reflections in night driving. All body 
panels are coated with emulsified asphaltum, which acts 
not only as a noise deadener and eliminates drumming, 
but also as a heat insulator. 

The general lines of the various cars have been re- 
tained, but the running boards and fenders are lowered, 
which, together with a slight reduction in overall 
height, smaller wheels on both chassis models and un- 
derslung springs on the LaSalle, gives an impression 
of greater fleetness and stability. The radiator is wider 
on the Cadillac, while on the LaSalle it is higher. 
Chrome-plated cowl bands have been discarded and head- 
lights are larger in diameter. The rear slatted gas 
tank cover has been extended to the fenders to fully 
cover the rear spring horns. Wheels have larger chrome 
plated hubs although they are smaller in diameter. On 


Prssa reductions ranging from $10 to $150 on the 













Smoother engine operation is de 
and valve diameters, rede 
and the use of a slightly 


the coupes, rear deck coloring is in effect an extension 
of the body molding. Cowl louvers are found on all 
open models. Incidentally, all open models are now 
Fleetwoods, the Fisher bodies being confined to the 
closed types. 

New hardware, fittings and trim, new steering wheels 
and new instrument panels with instruments individ- 
ually mounted, are among the changes on the inside of 
the cars. The space under the hood has been thoroughly 
cleaned up and ignition cables are now arranged in a 
harness, distributor heads with side outlets are used, 
and spark plug covers are provided on the Cadillac. 
Safety in driving is increased by the provision of two 
combination stop and tail lights on the Cadillac, die 
cast aluminum steel-cored steering wheels, pyralin fin- 
ished, on the same model, and a deeper frame section on 
both cars. 


Axles Are Identical 


Distributor changes make ignition timing easier and 
more accurate. Distributor ends of the spark plug 
wires require no terminals, prongs being used for pierc- 
ing the insulation. Service operations are now identical 
on both Cadillacs and LaSalles, as far as axles are con- 
cerned, with three-quarter floating rear axles for both, 
and interchangeable axle shafts, etc. A greater clutch 
release travel permits of more lining wear before re- 
quiring relining. Oil rings are now beveled for easier 
installation. Brakes on all four wheels now have two 


shoes, the rear wheel emergency shoe having been elimi- 
nated in favor of a rear wheel service brake operated 
by the hand lever. 

The cylinder bore has been increased 1/16 in. in each 


The Cadillac - Fleetcrest pictured 
herewith may be had with a collap- 
sible rear quarter. It is wired for 
radio 
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Offered with Lower Prices, 
ing From $10 to $655 


veloped by an increase in bores 
signed combustion chambers 
lower compression ratio. 


model, to 3 5/16 in. on the LaSalle, and 3% in. on the 
Cadillac, giving the former a piston displacement of 340 
cu. in., and the latter 353 cu. in., which displacement 
figures are used as the model designation for the cars. 
It is stated that the LaSalle now develops over 90 hp., 
and the Cadillac more than 95 hp. Some of this is also 
due to the % in. increase in the inlet, and 1/16 in. in- 
crease in the exhaust valve diameter on both cars. 
Formerly both valves were 11% in. in diameter. 


High-Compression Heads Are Standard 


Furthermore, the combustion chambers have been re- 
designed to make for freer gas travel. A new tail pipe, 
with fan-shaped end, is used on the Cadillac, and inlet 
manifolds are curved more than formerly. “High com- 
pression” heads with ratios of 4.92 to 1 on the Cad- 
illac and 5.05 to 1 on the LaSalle are now standard, 
but low compression heads are also available. 

Pistons now have four rings, the top compression 
ring and the oil ring below the pin being 3/16 in. wide, 
and the other two compression rings having a width of 
1, in., the latter two above the pin. Their ends are 
also cut off square, instead of diagonally as formerly, to 
eliminate the noise produced when the diagonal gap 
lines up with the breather holes in the cylinder wall. 

Compensator weights have been rearranged on the 
crankshaft to reduce stresses in the webs. These 
weights now have their axes almost in line, there being 
only a 5 deg. difference in their radial location. In the 
lubrication system the only change is the taking of a 
load from the pressure regulator to the fan bearing, 
with a return to the crankcase, externally. 

The manifold automatic heat control valve consists of 










The Cadillac-Fleetway all-weather 
phaeton, which is priced at $4,400 
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a butterfly valve 
weighted at its lower 
end to hold it closed 
in the normal posi- 
tion. With reduction 
in manifold vacuum, at about 25 m.p.h., the valve begins 
to open. Both the valve shaft and its bushings are made 
of stainless steel, as a precaution against sticking due 
to rust. 

The radiator fan is mounted in Durex bushings. An 
oil pressure lead is carried through the hollow vertical 
fan support, which latter also serves as a means for 
adjusting the belt tension. Both cars now have a cool- 
ing system capacity of 6 gal., all radiators having been 
increased in size. The radiator outlet pipes are now 
made integral with the lower tanks. On the Cadillac the 
fan shroud has been discontinued and hood louvers are 
provided near the radiator to permit dust sucked in 
through the radiator to be blown out, and thus prevent 
it from reaching the carburetor. An improved type of 
hose clamp with radial screw is now used. 

The fuel tanks have increased capacity and a change 
in the air-valve-control thermostat assures a richer 
mixture for starting and cold weather operation. 

With the reduction gearing used between the arma- 
ture shaft and starter pinion shaft, the starter now has 
an overall reduction of 25 to 1. Starter teeth are now 
cut in a ring shrunk on the flywheel rather than in the 
clutch plate, as formerly. 

The new distributor is larger in diameter, with the 
spark plug wires, etc., leaving at the rear, connections 
being made inside a compartment provided with a cover, 
for neatness and greater protection against water. Igni- 
tion timing is simplified by having the fixed contact 
point welded to the supports which swivel about the 
same center as the contact arms, requiring merely a 
loosening of the screws and turning the eccentrics. 

Instead of retarding the spark for starting, Cadillac 
engineers have actually provided an 18 deg. advance 


Front view of the new La- 
Salle closed model, showing 
the effect of the cadet visor 
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beyond the normal driving range for start- 
ing, stating that experiments have shown 
that this actually facilitates starting in cold 
weather, especially with the high speed 
starter motor now used. Of course, in crank- 
ing the engine by hand, the spark must be 
retarded because of the danger of backfire 
with low cranking speeds. In timing the 
ignition, this additional manual range of 
course must be taken into account, and the 
flywheel timing mark has therefore been 
moved up to 2% in. ahead of dead center on 
the flywheel. Since last February, Cadillac 
and LaSalle models have been equipped with 
metric plugs. 

About 12 sq. in. has been added to the 
clutch facing area by increasing in the out- 
side diameters of the facings, 1% in. to 10 
in. Driving plates are also larger and 
heavier and designed for greater cooling. 
Heavier clutch springs, and four release 
fingers instead of six, are further clutch 
changes. To prevent grease being sucked 
into the clutch from the transmission by the 
vacuum created at the center by the revolv- 




































































































































































Model Price Price 
LaSalle-Fisher 
Z-POSE. COUPC oo icccccase $2,495 $2,375 
Convertible Coupe ........ 2,595 2,475 
ee 2,625 2,475 
G=PRBS. BOGAN. ccccvciccces 2,595 2,450 
5-Pass. Town Sedan ......... 2,475 
T2POSR. BOGAN: 2.056. 0200200. 2,775 2,645 
(-Pams. Imperial «......<% 2,875 2,795 
LaSalle- Fleetwood 
4-Pass. Phaeton ......... 2,295 2,285 
2-Pass. Roadster ......... 2,345 2,335 
t-3EOR. TOMPIMe ........5. Seana 2,395 
Sedanette Cabriolet ...... sate 3,595 
0 ES SS eee er 3,650 
All-Weather Phaeton .... vee 3,795 
Cadillac-Fisher 
S-FRSE. COUPE «2.2 .cccccccs 3,295 3,195 
2-Pass. Convertible Coupe 3,595 3,395 
S-POes. COURE .. 2c. ceccacs 3,595 3,395 











CADILLAC AND LASALLE FOR 1930 





Photograph of the Cadillac engine, showing method of cover- . : 
ing spark plugs and harness arrangement of ignition cables | ing keyed to the shaft instead. 





Double reduction starter used on 
Cadillacs and LaSalles for 1930 


CADILLAC AND LASALLE PRICES 


Reduc- 
tion 


$120 
120 
150 
145 
130 
80 


10 
10 


100 
200 
200 
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lieve the vacuum. 


ing mechanism, a ventilated clutch cover is 
provided, a duct from the outside to a poini 
near the release. bearing admitting air to re- 


While the basic design is unchanged, de- 
tails of the synchro-mesh transmission differ 
considerably from the former model. First of 
all the unit is heavier throughout. 
is heavier, gear teeth have wider faces, bear- 
ings are larger, and the synchronizing mech- 
anism is more rugged. The most important 
change in the latter is in the removal of the 
bronze liner from the male to the female mem- 
ber of the synchronizing cone clutches, so that 
the higher heat expansion of the bronze will 
tend to tighten it in the drum rather than 
loosen it from the steel cone. In addition, the 
locking ring for the intermediate gear bush- 
ing has been improved to prevent forward 
motion, and the forward steel cone is integral 
with the clutch connection shaft, the gear be- 


The case 


Gear ratios have been changed slightly, 
giving a somewhat greater reduction in sec- 
ond, and a somewhat lower reduction in low 









Rear axle 
plan of 
Cadillac is 
shown in 
section here 





Model Price Price 
5-Pass. Town Sedan ..... $3,495 $3,295 
PO: TRON, ok ko 600 <0: 3,695 3,495 
T=POOR. BOGAN .....ccccecs 3,795 3,595 
t-raes. Imperial ........0 3,995 3,795 


Cadillac-Fleetwood 


2-Pass. Roadster ......... 3,350 3,250 
Se re 4,195 3,995 
5-Pass. Sedan Cabriolet... 4,195 4,095 
5-Pass. Imperial .......... 4,345 4,145 
5-Pass. Imperial Cabriolet 4,345 4,245 
Tore, TOGA .cdsciaccces 4,295 4,095 
7-Pass. Imperial ...... eo. 4,595 4,345 
Sedanette Cabriolet ...... aaaahe 4,200 
RD. = isk.n ks cc dudacecde re: 4,245 
All-Weather Phaeton .... esa 4,400 
Town Cabrintet ...0066..% 5,250 4,695 
Town Cabriolet ........... 5,500 4,845 
Limousine Brougham .... 5,500 4,845 





tion 


$200 
200 


200 
200 
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200 
100 
200 
100 
200 
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The Cadillac seven-passenger sedan, 
shown herewith, has an increase of 
3 in. in wheelbase over the preceding 
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and reverse. 
ond, 3.0 to 1 in low, and 3.5 to 1 in reverse. 
return from the front universal to the transmission is 
improved by deepening and lengthening the oil groove 
in the rear half of the universal. 

Three-quarter floating axles with 59% in. tread are 


Actual ratios are now 1.79 to 1 in sec- 
Oil 


now used on both Cadillac and LaSalle. Together with 
this goes the adoption of ball type wheel bearings at 
both front and rear. Final gear ratios remain un- 
changed. On the LaSalle rear springs are now also 
underslung. 

To changes in the front axle geometry are attributed 
a good part of the easier steering. The camber has 
been reduced from 21% to 114 deg., this having been 
offset by an increase to 101%4 deg. of the angle of the 
knuckle pin with the vertical. The angle of the knuckle 
pin, with the wheel spindle, is thus now 10134 deg. 
Simultaneously castor has been increased to 2% deg. 
for the Cadillac, although that for the LaSalle remains 
at 114%4 deg. Spring seats on the I-beams of both cars 
are now machined at right angles to the knuckle pins. 
Toe-in remains at 4% to %4 in. 

Steering knuckles are now mounted on ball bearings 
at both top and bottom, the lower taking the thrust and 
the upper the radial load. Tread for the front axles has 
been increased to 57% in. on the LaSalle and to 59 in. 
on the Cadillac, giving a turning radius of 2334 ft. for 
the former and 25 ft. for the latter. 

The upper steering gear bushing turns in a bearing 
which floats in the housing rather than turning in the 
adjusting nut, for better alignment. Further changes 
include the Nitraloy sector and longer bushings. A die- 
cast aluminum steel reinforced wheel is now used on 
the Cadillac. It is finished in black pyralin. 





LaSalle Cadillac 

BOD ahisbenwacensds00eess0seaseeaee 3 5/16 33% 
Piston displacement ........sccccecdhO 353 
J Ee ear ne 90 95 
COMMIPORRIOE FREI .cccscceccessecce DOO 4.92 
Number of rings per piston......... 4 
Number of rings above pin ........ 3 
Width, compression rings ......... 1 3/16 35/16 
Ry ae ee ree Se square square 
Clear diameter, inlet valve ....... 5g 1 
Clear diameter, exhaust valve ....19/16 19/16 
We EY 5.56 5:5440520 000050500 6 gal. 6 gal. 
ST ED 5s 500k sn sks eencencaed 018-.024 .018-.024 
Manual control advance .......... 53% deg. 53% deg. 
_., 0 =e ae metric metric 
Manifold heat control .............. automatic automatic 
2 Te I 6. 5.0:0'000.4504ss0008 23 25 
Clutch facing diameter ............ 10 in. 10 in. 
Transmission ratios, second ....... 1.79 1.79 

. - (Cre 3.00 3.0 

si reverse ...... 3.5 3.5 





New Specifications of the Cadillac and LaSalle for 1930 


The steering modulator used on both new cars con- 
sists of the double shackling of the left front spring 
(right for export with right-hand drive), the front 
shackle being spring-controlled as in the 1930 Buicks. 
Further changes in the spring suspension on the Cad- 
illac consist in substituting more conventional shackles 
for the ball and socket type at the front of the rear 
springs. On the LaSalle the same has been done at the 
rear of the rear springs. 

The design of the double-acting hydraulic Delco-Remy 
shock absorbers has been changed somewhat. As on the 
1930 Buicks, pistons are now linked to the rocker arm 
instead of being returned by springs. Metering pins 
are at the side instead of at the center of the pistons. 
Relief valves also are no longer in the piston but in the 
housing at the bottom of the cylinder. 

Frames are featured by a 9 in. channel depth on the 
Cadillac and 8 in. depth on the LaSalle, cross-members 
also having been increased in strength in proportion 
to the channel depth. 

As mentioned, the brake hand lever now operates the 
rear service shoes, the third shoe of the Huck type 
brakes having been dropped. Location of the shoes is 
now similar to that used on the Buicks. Lead tips for 
the long shoes, adopted several months ago, are con- 
tinued. Brake pedal shafts as well as clutch shafts are 
now mounted in roller bearings, making a total of 15 
roller bearings in the brake mechanism. A link and 
eccentric connection to the adjusting nut for the brakes 
replaces the former cable used at the cam lever. 

Tires on the Cadillacs are now of 7.00 section on 19 
in. rims, with 6.50 section 19 in. rims on the standard 
wood wheels and 7.00/18 in. tires on other wheels for 
the LaSalle models. 





LaSalle Cadillac 
NE 6k id eed ee has tie ewea see % floating % floating 
Ol a ae 59% 
Co OR a ee ball ball 
ED eb binicnc stad ne pectin 57% 59 
EE OE. cnc netebesawboewe 23% 25 
CRY s0edanddcb04h6 00 660000000080 1% deg. 1% deg 
Knuckle pin inclination ........... 10% deg 10% deg. 
Wheel spindle to king pin ...... ..101% deg. 101% deg. 
Overall steering ratio ............. 18 to 1 18 to 1 


nsw nebee-ee ska es rear wheel service shoes 


BteertAs DORE WATS ....ccccccccces ..14 to l 14 tol 
Frame channel depth .............. 8 in. 9 in. 
Wood wheel diameter ........... ..19in. 19 in. 
Other wheels diameter ............ 18 in. 19 in. 
eG, SE cdc ela scesssceasawie 6.50/19 7.00/19 
Tire size, other wheels ............ 7.00/18 7.00/19 
Headlight lens diameter ........... unchanged 11% 


Tail and stop lights ............... 1 2 
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Packard Models tor 1930 Are Equip 


While Bodies Have 


CONSIDERABLE number of minor refinements 
A have been made throughout the chassis and bodies 

in the 1930 Packard models, which are now in 
the hands of dealers. The characteristic outside ap- 
pearance of the Packard has been retained, although 
the lines have been improved. 

New prices show a narrowing of the total spread over 
which the line is sold. The lowest priced model, the 
standard eight five-passenger sedan, now lists at $2,375, 
compared with $5,350 for the highest priced model, the 
sedan limousine on the de luxe custom chassis. As com- 
pared with Packard prices before the recent reduction, 
the standard eight is from $50 to $175 higher, custom 
eight prices have been revised from a decrease of $100 
to an increase of $15, while de luxe custom models sell 
either at the same price as formerly or as much as $635 
less. 

Changes in the engines are slight. Crankcases have 
been stiffened up at the main bearings, and bearing 
caps are now of cast iron, with all main bearings of the 
replaceable steel-backed babbitt-lined type, line-reamed 
after installation. The thickness of the crank arms 
has been increased 1/16 in. on both engines. Two 
changes are found in the cylinder block, the first being 
to make the valve cover plate contact only with the 

block, to secure a more oil-tight joint, and 

the second so that all the water from the 

pump now goes to the rear of the engine 

and then flows forward. In the water 

pump, the shaft is now of Nitralloy 

steel and is mounted on ball bearings 
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Improvements in the engines include 
backed main bearings and the 
in place of the single 


By ATHEL 


in place of roller bearings, the ball bearing taking the 
fan thrust. Fan belt life, it is claimed, has been in- 
creased materially by the adoption of two narrower 
belts in place of the single wide one used formerly. 
With the elimination of the water outlet riser thermo- 
stat, the riser is now cast integral with the head. 

A new carburetor is also found on all models, manu- 
factured by the Detroit Lubricator Co. to Packard 
specifications. Operating on the basic principle of well- 
known expanding carburetors, its main metering func- 
tion is controlled entirely by two air valves which meter 
the fuel according to requirements by raising or lower- 
ing a needle valve out of or into the main metering jet. 
The assembly is dash-pot controlled to prevent flutter, 
etc. An auxiliary metering system is provided, com- 
binging the functions of priming and warming-up jet, 
and accelerating pump. With the 
choke closed all orifices are closed, 
except the primer jet, by means of 
rotation of the pump housing. 
With the choke partially pushed 
in, the warming-up jet is opened, 
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is still mounted 


Right-hand view of the Packard 8 engine showing the new carburetor, double fan-belt drive, new trans- 
mission housing and water outlet riser cast integrally with the head. Note that the change speed lever 


on the bell housing 
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ped With ‘Zour-Speed Transmission 
Characteristic Appearance 


the introduction of replaceable steel- 
adoption of two narrow fan belts 
wide one formerly used. 


F. DENHAM 


while with the choke fully in, the warming-up 
jet is also closed off and the power jet and 
air-bleed are opened. This air-bleed is suffi- 
ciently large to prevent suction on the power 
jet at throttle openings corresponding to 60 
m.p.h. or less road speed. At larger throttle 
openings, a gear and rack mechanism oper- 
ated from the throttle shaft closes the air- 
bleed and permits additional fuel to be sucked 





through the power jet. An accelerating pump, The new carburetor pictured above was manufactured by the 
als rated f the throttle shaft. is in- Detroit Lubricator Co. to Packard specifications and has an 
also operated irom tne tnrotue snatit, 18 1 automatic metering control operated by air valves. At the left 
corporated in the carburetor. Only a single is shown the main metering jet arrangement, with the fingers 
adjustment is provided, effective on the static that lift the needle valve out of the jet and are operated by 
needle valve position. It naturally enriches the air valves. At the right is shown the accelerating pump, 
or leans out the entire range, since it lowers primer and warming-up jets 


the main jet away from the needle valve, or 
raises it, as the case may be. Packard engineers consider the 30 per cent ratio too 
Further changes, on the smaller eight only, include low, and have therefore substituted approximately a 
placing the vibration damper back of the fan pulley, 50 per cent ratio, represented by the second speed, while 
the damper now being of the same type as that used retaining the approximately 30 per cent ratio for un- 
on the former larger eight engine. The front main usual road conditions, such as holes, etc. This again 
bearing cap has been widened for a more rigid support permits an increase in the next to high speed ratio, 
of the crankshaft. resulting in higher top speeds obtainable in this gear. 
In unit with the engine is the new four-speed spur In the Packards this ratio is about 76 per cent, and 
gear transmission. It has a cast-iron case and five per enables a top speed in this gear of well over 60 m.p.h. 
cent nickel alloy ground gears. The main reason for The unusual quietness of this unit in third speed, for a 
the adoption of a four-speed gearbox on the new Pack- spur gear transmission is remarkable. Accidental 
ards is to make it possible to use gear ratios more in’ shifting into low low is prevented by provision of a 


conformance with modern operating practice. With spring loaded plunger at the base of the shift lever, 
three-speed transmissions it is customary 


to use ratios which give the propeller 
shaft speeds in relation to the crank- 
shaft speed of around 30, 60 and 100 per 
cent. For average starting conditions, 
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Note the fender parking lights and belt molding terminating in an arrowhead at the front of the hood 
on this Model 745 Custom 8 sedan-limousine. Body height has been reduced 1% in. on all models 
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Packard 740 roadster 


which has to be depressed to shift into this gear to the 
left and back. 

In the rear axle, the differential carrier has been re- 
designed for more rigid support of the pinion shaft, 
and adjustment for the latter is now by means of shims 
under the front cover-plate. The standard reduction 
is now 4.38 to 1, except on the 733 which is 4.68 to 
1.. On the 726 and 733 chassis, rear wheel bearings 
have been changed from the ball to the roller type, two 
Timken bearings being used at each wheel. Optional 
gear ratios are available on all models. 

In the front axle a single row radial and thrust 
knuckle bearing is now used in place of the double-row 
type on all models. Timken roller bearings are now 
used in all steering gears in place of bronze bushings. 
Steering columns are adjustable through the provision 
of elongated mounting holes in the frame-side member. 
On the two smaller chassis, the brake width is now 134 








ards. 


The four-speed transmission shown in 
the sectioned drawing herewith features 
the mechanical changes in the 1930 Pack- 
A top speed of over 60 m.p.h. is 
possible in third gear with unusual quiet- 
ness for a spur gear reduction 


in. All hand brake levers have been offset to the left 
to provide more front compartment room. 

The wheelbase on the two smaller chassis is 1 in. 
longer. This increase is all taken care of in the hood 
length, and on all of the 745 chassis models, an ad- 
ditional 5 in. is added to the hood length. On the three 
smaller chassis the fuel tank capacity is increased to 
25 gal. 

Two important changes are found in the springs. 
Rear springs have lower rates on some cars, for better 
riding, and all springs are provided with metal covers. 
In assembly, springs are first coated heavily with 
graphite lubricant, are then wrapped front and rear 
with heavy canvas, and the metal covers placed. The 
latter are composed of light sheet metal shoes over- 
lapping each other and crimped together on the under 
side of the spring in a special pressure rolling process. 
It is stated that, once installed, the springs require no 
further interleaf lubri- 
cation, and no provision is 
made therefor. 

The Bijur chassis lubri- 
cating system has now been 
extended to include the two 
brake rear rocker levers. 
Rim width on the standard 
eight has been reduced to 
414 in., together with the 
adoption of 6.00/20 tires on 
the 733 model. On the larger 
models the tire size is now 
7.00/19 in., with 5 in. rims, 
and hub caps are chrome- 
plated. 

In the electrical system, 
head and tail light wires are 
now entirely concealed - on 
all models. On all except the 
726 and the 733 fender type 
parking lights are now used, 
cowl bands having been 
eliminated on these chassis. 
Shutters have return springs 
to insure full closing, and 
control thermostats are now 
assembled from the front of 
the core. 

In the interiors of the cars 
are found a number of in- 
novations and improvements. 
Door pockets in the front 
compartment have been re- 
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placed by compartments fitted with doors at 
either side of the panel in the instrument 
board. A reading light, which lights by pull- 
ing it out, has been added at the right of the 
board also. Control buttons and levers are 
fitted with Ivory Catalin knobs. An ash tray 
is mounted forward of the right door. In- 
dividual adjustable interior sun-visors, hinged 
to the roof are provided for both front seat 


occupants. Laminated glass is used all around except 
in the rear window of open cars and the curved glass 
in sedan-limousines. On the standard eight smoking 
and vanity sets are set into the arm rests and provided 
with covers matching the arm-rest upholstery. Driver’s 
halves of all seats, except limousines, are adjustable, 
although front seats are still used to brace body side 
pillars as formerly. Steering column 
brackets are adjustable. All open cars 
now have folding windshields and 
stanchions. 

Robe rails on the 726 and 733 have 
integral hand holds. Hand holds are 
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Plan and sectioned drawings of the 
new carburetor on all 1930 Pack- 
ards. This carburetor is manufac- 
tured to Packard specifications by 
the Detroit Lubricator Co. 
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placed on the sides back of the doors in the rear com- 
partment of the 740 and 745. Rear corner lights have 
been added to the 745 closed bodies. Sport phaetons 
are equipped with tonneau cowl and windshield, and 
rear seat arm rests. Rear seat backs in all models are 
thicker and softer for greater comfort. 

All bodies are now mounted on the frame on rubber 





This five-passenger sedan is the only body model offered on the 127%-in. Standard 8 Model 726 chassis. 
Note the wider belt moldings and metal roof side panels 
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shims for increased quiet. Stiffeners have also been 
added along the lower hood edges to prevent rattles. 
On the standard eight, hood handles are higher up for 
more accessibility; on the larger models two handles 
are provided on each side. On the 740, 745 and 745C, 
small chrome-plated knobs have also been added on the 
hood sides for opening the louver doors. On the 745 
and 745C, the belt molding terminates near the radiator 





























in an arrowhead. 
splasher 
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All cars now have a rear frame 
more effectively concealing chassis parts. 
Bumperettes, are now standard equipment on the 


standard eight and 740 models. 


A total of 33 body models are offered. On the 726, 


12714 wheelbase chassis, only a five-passenger sedan is 
available. 
standard eight chassis with eleven on the 740 and 745. 


Ten body models are available on the 733 








































NEw SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE 1930 PacKarD 
(Others Remain Unchanged) 
Standard Eight 


Custom Eight 
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EE ee ee eee Or ree ET 127% 
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733 740 745 | 
134% 140% 145% | 
6.00/20 7.00/19 7.00/19 | 

steel backed, babbitt lined 
1 3/32 1% 1% 

Detroit Lubricator Co. 

4 4 4 | 
4.68 to 1 4.38 to 1 4.38 to 1 | 
6.12 5.7 5.7 | 
9.92 9.28 9.28 | 
16.89 15.81 15.81 | 
13.64 12.76 12.76 | 
shims shims shims | 
roller unchanged unchanged 
single row, radial and thrust 
Timken Timken Timken 
1% unchanged unchanged 
25 25 unchanged 
nee 4560 4805 
4130 4450 4845 
3935 4250 4845 
4055 4345 4745 
3945 4245 4695 
4325 4580 5000 
4255 4555 4995 
4180 4500 4875 
4100 4425 4665 
4500 4765 5095 
4555 4810 5140 

— nce 4745 
3290 3520 8775 




















Dodge Brothers have added a %-ton truck chassis with a wheelbase of 124 in. and four-cylinder engine to 
their line. The new model sells for $675 at the factory. Above is a picture of the truck with a platform 
and stake body 
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Accessory Mergers Provide the Specialists 





Claire L. Barnes, president of the 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 


HEREVER the automotive industry is being dis- 

W cussed, these days, the word “merger” is perhaps 

the most commonly used yet the least understood 

word that prevails. It is the most commonly used 

because mergers are very much in vogue. It is the least 

understood because many of those who talk mergers 

don’t understand in many instances just why companies 

merge, nor do they grasp the advantages back of com- 
bining manufacturing and merchandising activities. 

It follows then, that to secure a true understanding 
of why companies merge is to ask the man who knows. 
That’s the reason we approached Claire L. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Houdaille-Hershey Corp., who has become a 
commanding figure in the automobile accessories field 
through his merging, in the past 18 months, of eight 
large manufacturing companies. 

“How did it happen, Mr. Barnes, that suddenly you 
started purchasing various parts companies and com- 
bining them?” we asked. 

“It didn’t just happen on the spur of the moment,” 
he replied. “As a matter of fact, the recent mergers 
which I have been responsible for are the result of an 


Needed by Car Makers 


Claire L. Barnes, president of Houdaille- 
Hershey Corp., sees progressive ideal in 
modern trend toward big consolidations. 


By Lewis C. DiBsie 


idea I got seven or eight years ago. Ever since then I 
have thought of the day when the plan could be put into 
execution. In other words, developments of recent 
months have been the carrying to a conclusion of plans 
which have been developed over a long period. 

“Mergers represent one of the modern and logical 
trends in the automotive industry,” Mr. Barnes said. 
“They are the vehicle by which different companies join 
hands to strengthen their position both from the produc- 
tion and merchandising standpoint, and at the same 
time to put themselves in a position to render more valu- 
able service to their customers. 

“Let us look at the situation in still another light. 
This is the day of the specialist. The day has arrived 
when the specialist is highly necessary to any line of 
business. More particularly, the specialist is taking a 
more commanding position in the automotive industry 
each year. 

“Not so many years ago many motor car manufac- 
turers were sold on the idea that eventually they should 
manufacture every item that goes into a motor car. 
From actual working conditions, car makers came to 
realize that such ideas might sound good in theory, but 
were not sound from the practical point of view. 

“While there are fewer car manufacturers today than 
there were in the earlier days of the industry, compe- 
tition between the present-day companies is intensely 
keen. They are bidding for public favor, and the public 
today knows its automobiles better, and appears just 
as fickle as ever about style changes. 

“What does this bring? It brings the car maker 
face to face with the necessity for quick model changes, 
and here is where the specialist comes in. 

“By specialist I mean the reliable accessories maker 
who is quick to grasp the car makers’ individual prob- 
lems and in turn can develop, on short notice, devices 
that the car maker can embody in new models. 

“These modern-day situations in the automotive in- 
dustry simply mean that the accessories manufacturer 
must be on his toes all the time. He must be able not 
only to create merchandise that the car maker wants, 
but also he must be in a position to tool his shops on 
short notice. The accessories maker must also be able 
to manufacture devices at a price which would not make 
it worth while for the car manufacturer to tool up and, 
above all, the accessories company must be recognized 
for its ability to deliver goods if and where wanted. 

“To anyone who has been close to the situation over a 
period of years it is very apparent that the motor car 
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manufacturer has reached the point where he desires to 
rely more and more on the specialist for certain of his 
requirements. He likes to be relieved of the responsibil- 
ity and expense of engineering and tooling up for many 
of the items necessary to his car equipment. 

“This brings us back again to the topic of mergers. It 
has been my contention that the grouping of various 
accessories companies under one management is the 
ideal way to progress, and the increase in business and 
resultant increase in earning power of the eight com- 
panies contained in the Houdaille-Hershey Corp. has 
convinced me that such reasoning has sound foundation.” 

“Is it your intention 
to centralize manufac- 


ACCESSORY SPECIALISTS 
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national sales and service to cover the entire line in the 
field. Details of this plan will be announced later. 

Commenting on business, he declared that during the 
first six months of the year the sales of the Houdaille- 
Hershey Corp. ran 45 per cent ahead of the correspond- 
ing period of last year. He also asserted that the bump- 
er division also enjoyed a very large increase. Indica- 
tions point to a large increase being enjoyed during the 
last half of the year over last year. The corporation 
has in force all of the contracts it had at the beginning 
of the year, some of which have been increased, due to 
greater car-production schedules by some of the cus- 
tomers. Besides a con- 
tinuation of all this busi- 





turing of all these divi- 
sions in a single factory, 
and do you contemplate 
purchasing all materials 
through one office, and 
likewise do you propose 
to merchandise all the 
lines through a single 
selling office?” Mr. 
Barnes was asked. 

“No, that is not my 
idea. The Houdaille- 
Hershey Corp. functions 
as the parent company 
for its various divisions. 
Each company functions 
as a distinctly separate 
unit, however, and 
through the coordination 
and cooperation that 
exists between the vari- 
ous divisions much com- 
mon good is accom- 
plished for the benefit of 
all concerned. 

“In many respects our 
set-up is very similar to 


Barnes, 


Bumper Corp. 





UNDER CLAIRE L. BARNES’ GUIDANCE 


HE net results of the activities of Claire L. 
president of the 
Corp., can be summed up briefly as foilows: 

The Oakes Products Corporation, the Hersey Cor- 
poration and the Houdaille Corporation, originally 
formed as holding corporations, have been dissolved 
and the original manufacturing units of these cor- 
porations have become divisions of the present 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, and are operated as 
such along with the newly-acquired General Spring 
From the original Oakes Products 
Corporation, with a capitalization of 73,600 shares 
of capital stock, there has grown the Houdaille- 
Hershey Corporation, the largest factor of its kind 
in the world, with an authorized issue of 500,000 
shares of class A stock and 1,000,000 of class B 
stock, and with an outstanding issue of 215,319 
shares of class A stock and 469,533 shares of class B 
stock. The class B shares of the Houdaille-Hershey 
Corporation are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and both classes are listed on the Chicago 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges. 
formation of Oakes Products Corporation, the com- 
pany employed 263 persons. 
Hershey Corp. carries 5000 employees on its rolls. 


ness, the corporation 
has recently closed sev- 
eral imposing contracts 
with various car makers 
and has other agree- 
ments pending. 

As related before, the 
present mergers which 
Mr. Barnes has effected 
are the cumulation of an 
idea he had seven or 
eight years ago. Let us 
consider the steps he al- 
ready has taken and 
place him up in the front 
ranks as a parts maker. 

In May, 1928, Mr. 
Barnes took the initial 
steps in his plan. He 
purchased The Oakes Co. 
Through this purchase 
he acquired valuable 
basic patent rights. 

The Oakes Co., which 
Mr. Barnes _ previously 
managed as vice - presi- 
dent of the Martin- 


Houdaille-Hershey 


At the time of the 


Today the Houdaille- 








that of General Motors 
Corp., whose success is 
already well-known, both from the standpoint of gain in 
business and increase in net profit. 

“We are now selling one or more of our products to 
every automobile manufacturer in the United States. 
By having a diversified group of products, the potential 
market ahead of us is bound to be greater than if we 
were only offering but one or two lines. Why? Because 
through the sale of some of our products to companies we 
have already established friendly relations. We strive 
to have harmonious relations with our customers and try 
to treat the customer fairly and squarely. Once such 
relations exist it is certain that the introduction of our 
other products to that manufacturer can be accomplished 
more easily than if the customer did not have personal 
knowledge of our abilities to deliver on products he is 
already using from our shops.” 


No Change in Operations 


Asked if the companies plan to change their merchan- 
dising methods, Mr. Barnes stated that they will con- 
tinue to operate as heretofore, with, of course, full co- 
operation existing between the various divisions. 

Mr. Barnes was also queried on the number of dealers 
there are in the United States who sell products of the 
corporation direct to the consumer, and he replied that 
there are approximately 70 dealers and distributors who 
handle the Houdaille shock absorbers. In this connec- 
tion he stated the corporation is working out a plan of 


Parry Corp., had been 
organized in 1912 witha 
capital of $10,000 and had enjoyed a remarkable growth. 
Friends of Mr. Barnes were still congratulating him 
upon his purchase of The Oakes Co. when he executed 
his second surprise by purchasing the Hershey Manu- 
facturing Co., makers of the Hershey coincidental lock, 
which locks with one operation both the ignition and 
steering wheel on automobiles. Simultaneously, Mr. 
Barnes announced that he and his banking associates 
had purchased the inventory and physical properties of 
the Tire Carrier Division of the Kelvinator Corp. This 
Tire Carrier Division had formerly been known as the 
Detroit Carrier & Manufacturing Co. At that time this 
Tire Carrier Division became a part of the Hershey 
Corp., which was formed as a holding corporation, but 
later became a part of the Oakes Division of the 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp., thus consolidating the tire 
carrier business of the Oakes Co. and of the Tire Car- 
rier Division. 


Growth Was Remarkable 


This transaction also involved valuable patent rights 
of both these companies. In this instance also the 
companies had started with a modest capital and had 
grown to be formidable factors in the automobile in- 
dustry. The Hershey Manufacturing Co. began busi- 
ness with $60,000 of invested capital and the Detroit 
Carrier & Manufacturing Co. started with $25,000. 
News of the formation of the Hershey Corporation 
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was still fresh in the minds of the public when it was 
announced by Mr. Barnes, on Nov. 16 last year, to be 
exact, that he had organized the Houdaille Corp. for the 
purpose of acquiring the capital stock of the Houde 
Engineering Co., manufacturers of the Houdaille 
Double Acting Shock Absorber, which is at the present 
time installed as standard equipment by many of the 
most important motor car manufacturers in the indus- 
try. The Houte Engineering Corporation had been 
started with an initial investment of $60,000 and has 
been built up to its present size and commanding posi- 
tion in the industry almost entirely from earnings. 


Purchase of Butters Lock 


This move was soon followed by the purchase by Mr. 
Barnes of the Lock Division of the Butters Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Atlanta, Ga., manufacturers of the Butters 
Automobile Lock. This division was joined with the 
Oakes Products Corp., which was originally formed as 
the holding corporation of The Oakes Co. Up to this 
time Mr. Barnes had served and directed as president 
and under separate corporate identities the Oakes Prod- 
ucts Corp., the Hershey Corp. and the Houdaille Corp. 

In January, 1929, Mr. Barnes submitted to stockhold- 
ers of each of the three separately operated companies 
a plan to consolidate these companies into the Houdaille- 
Hershey Corp. This plan was approved by the stock- 
holders of all companies by an overwhelming vote. 


Mr. Barnes appeared to be thriving on action, because 
in February of 1929 he formed the General Spring 
Bumper Corp. to acquire the assets and business of the 
C. G. Spring & Bumper Co. This was followed in turn 
by the General Spring Bumper Corp. acquiring prac- 
tically all of the common stock of the Biflex Products 
Company. This move accomplished two things. For a 
long time the C. G. Spring & Bumper Co. had been 
engaged in costly patent litigation with the American 
Chain Co. This litigation indirectly involved every 
company in the automobile bumper industry. It had 
been the thorn in the side of the industry that resulted 
in upsetting conditions throughout the automobile world. 

Through Mr. Barnes’ efforts this litigation was ami- 
cably settled, and the General Spring Bumper Corp. was 
formed with him as president. 


C. G. Spring & Bumper Co., which was recognized as 
the largest producer of automobile bumpers in the world, 
was organized in 1920 by Christian Girl with an initial 
capital of $40,000. Biflex Products Co. was recognized 
as the next largest manufacturer of bumpers, and the 
joining of the two companies made the newly formed 
General Spring Bumper Corp. the outstanding factor in 
its field. The latest move by Mr. Barnes was the acqui- 
sition, through exchange of stock, of General Spring 
Bumper as a subsidiary of the Houdaille-Hershey 
Corp. 


Some idea of the wonderful showing Houdaille- 








RUCKS of National Motors—the Day-Elder line— 

will hereafter be turned out with frames having 
channel section side members of varying depth, instead 
of constant depth or straight side channels. The change 
to the tapered side channel frame has been made al- 
ready on models GF, HBF and HF, and will be made 
about Oct. 1 on Models KF and 30-A. On the three 
models first mentioned the side channel has a maximum 
depth of 7 in. and tapers to a depth of 4 in. at the 
forward and 5 in. at the rear end. Previously these 
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Hershey Corp. has made during its first year is indi- 
cated in the earnings statement: 

Net earnings of Houdaille-Hershey Corp. and sub- 
sidiaries for the first half of 1929, after all charges, 
including provision for Federal taxes, were $2,177,- 
857.27 These do not include net profits for the same 
period of one subsidiary which, if added, would in- 
crease earnings by approximately $100,000. 

Based on the exchange of all outstanding class A and 
class B shares of the General Spring Bumper Corp. for 
class A and class B shares of the Houdaille-Hershey 
Corp., net earnings are equivalent, after class A divi- 
dends for the period, to $4.05 a share on 469,533 shares 
of class B stock. With the addition of the earnings of 
the subsidiary mentioned above, net earnings would be 
equivalent to $4.27 a share. 

Houdaille-Hershey Corp. has acquired the General 
Spring Bumper Corp. as a subsidiary through exchange 
of stock on a share-for-share basis. Stockholders were 
recently notified that the plan, under which the exchange 
was made, has been declared operative. 

Since Mr. Barnes’ rise in the automotive industry 
many people have asked the question, who is he and 
where did he come from? Here again is another absorb- 
ing chapter which shows that Mr. Barnes is a man of 
experience and thoroughly qualified to take his place 
along with the other leaders of the industry. 

Claire L. Barnes grew up as a small-town boy in Com- 
stock, Mich., graduated from high school, and went 
through Kalamazoo College by attending evening classes 
after holding a man’s size job all day. 


Organized Detroit Steel 


It was in the office of the treasurer of the American 
Radiator Co., a conservative and efficient corporation, 
that he learned the financial end of the business. Later 
he assisted in organizing the Detroit Steel Products 
Co., acting as secretary and sales manager for three 
years and learned how to build up sales. The company 
earned 50 per cent on its capital the first year. 

During his association with the American Radiator 
Co. he voluntarily shifted from the office to a job as 
assistant to the plant superintendent, and there acquired 
a knowledge of the practical side of manufacture. He 
gained further contact with production through experi- 
ence as assistant to John N. Willys, of Willys-Overland. 
Mr. Barnes started the Barnes Foundry & Manufactur- 
ing Co. in 1916, raising its $2,000,000 capital entirely 
through his personal friends. The company never 
began operations because of the war, but the net profit 
on the real estate enabled it to liquidate at a substantial 
profit to its backers. 

With this practical background it has been possible 
for Mr. Barnes, in slightly more than a year, to accom- 
plish far more than he had set out to do seven years 
ago. It is one of the most romantic and interesting 
stories in the kaleidoscopic automobile industry. 








Channel-Section Frames 


models had straight side rails 534 in. deep. The side 
rails on Models KF and 30-A will have a maximum 
depth of 10 in., as compared with a uniform depth of 
9 in. previously. This frame varies in depth from the 
maximum to 4% in. at the forward and 61% in. at the 
rear end. Stock of 5/16 in. thickness is now used in- 
stead of 14 in. 

Helper springs are being placed on Models GF, HBF 
and HF and will be standard equipment on all models 
within a short time. . 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Production Totals Fulfill 
Optimistic Forecasts 


NCE again the extremely 
optimistic prophets are hav- 
ing their automotive prognosti- 
cations fulfilled and the Con- 
servative Cassandras — among 
whom the writer must dolefully 
admit himself to have been— 
are having to look around for 
reasons to explain their bad 
guessing as regards automobile 
and truck production totals for 
1929. With eight months fig- 
ures in hand, it is certain that 
total motor vehicle output will 
go over 5,500,000 and it is quite 
likely that it will end up close 
to 6,000,000. Conservative esti- 
mates at the beginning of the 
year placed probable totals 
around 4,750,000 while only 
such wild guessers as were get- 
ting the merry ha! ha! from the 
statistical boys stepped out 
with any prophecies mentioning 
6,000,000. 

Retail sales in the United 
States between January and 
August were advanced 38 per 
cent over last year, thus indi- 
cating a twelve months’ sales 
total for 1929 greater by a con- 
siderable margin than any other 
previous calendar year. This 
removes one alibi that conserv- 
ative guessers might have 
fallen back on, namely, that even 
though production was much 
higher than before, the cars 
were sold to dealers and not to 
the public and consequently the 
conservative guess was the 
sound one from an economic 
standpoint. 


* * * 


Sensational Performances 
in Low-Priced Cars Only 


"THE big totals which are 

being rolled up, however, do 
bear some analysis. To begin 
with, the low-priced cars in gen- 
eral and Ford in particular, 
have been the only really sen- 
sational performers. The con- 
servative guessers were pretty 
nearly right, in fact, except for 
their failure to foresee the ter- 
rific development in this low- 
priced area. Car makers in the 





$1,000 to $2,000 group are not 
doing much better as a group 
this year than they aid last. 

Take the production figures 
for the first 8 months, for exam- 
ple, and eliminate Ford from the 
picture; during this period all 
other makers built only 4 per 
cent more vehicles than during 
the same period in 1928. In 
justice to this “all others” 
group, however, it should be re- 
called that in 1928 it recorded a 
gain of more than 21 per cent 
in production over its 1927 per- 
formance. On top of this ex- 
cellent 1928 performance, the 
4 per cent increase this year 
looks more favorable than at 
first glance. New car stocks in 
dealers’ hands on Aug. 1, 1929, 
were approximately 70 per cent 
higher than on Aug. 1, 1928. 
While a large proportion of this 
increase is to be attributed to 
the building of Ford stocks to 
normalcy from practically noth- 
ing, increases unquestionably 
have taken place in some other 
lines as well. 

Earnings of prominent car 
companies for the first six 
months were for the most part 
in excess of those for the sim- 
ilar period of 1928, but “satis- 
factory” gains were more com- 
mon than sensational gains, 
while General Motors did not 
earn quite as much as in the 
first half of last year. 


* * * 


All Sign Posts Read— 
“Good Business Ahead” 


HUS it would appear that 

for most automobile com- 
panies, 1929 will go down as a 
good year; reasonably better 
than 1928 and marked by sound, 
continuous progress. From the 
standpoint of individual organ- 
izations, it is not likely, in most 
cases, to be recorded in their 
histories as being any such sen- 
sational advance over its prede- 
cessors as might be indicated 
by looking only at the grand 
totals of production and sales. 

The outlook for the rest of 
the year is definitely good. 
Manufacturers are watching 


dealer stocks carefully and the 
curtailment in manufacturing, 
which took place in many plants 
for several weeks during the 
summer, seems certain to re- 
sult in well-balanced _ retail 
inventories as the year wanes. 
All the automotive sign-posts 
that we have found read uni- 
formly “Good business ahead.” 
* * * 


Parts Manufacturers’ Ethics 
Have Wide Variations 


B J. from up New England 
* way writes us an interest- 
ing experience apropos of our 
comment a few weeks back re- 
garding the ethics of a car 
manufacturer who gets a parts 
design submitted with a cost 
estimate from one parts maker 
and then has the design made 
up by a rival parts producer. 
“We had been making a spring 
in quite large quantities,” B. J. 
writes, “and presumably it 
was entirely satisfactory. (Inci- 
dentally this was not an auto- 
motive spring of any kind, the 
happening concerning an en- 
tirely different industry.) In 
making a service call we found 
that the customer was not get- 
ting as long life from the spring 
as we thought he should. We 
dug up this complaint, under- 
stand, and immediately set to 
work to do some redesigning, 
which resulted in a spring which 
would last very much longer. 
“By doing so we cut down the 


~ volume of our business with that 


particular concern, but that was 
all right with us because we 
considered the need for replace- 
ment as being one of those eco- 
nomic wastes which every man 
in modern industry should elimi- 
nate if possible. 

“However, shortly after we 
cured this trouble, a different 
buyer was installed at this fac- 
tory. Now the business is being 
placed elsewhere on a price 
basis in complete disregard of 
the fact that the cost of the 
spring was saved two or three 
times by the purely voluntary 
design effort on our part.”— 
N.G.S. 
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Stromberg Downdraft Carburetor 
Obviates Lifting of Fuel 


Several changes in jet position and other details were 







chamber, several jet changes were necessary. 


picked up by the 
downrush of air. 
This air bleed ex- 
tends downward 
vertically to the 
jet point and 
along the side of 
the jet for about 
half its length. 
Small holes are 
drilled through 
the passage be- 
tween the bleed 
tube and the jet 
feed tube, so that 
the downrushing 
air is forced into 
the gasoline 
stream, thus to a 
certain degree 
emulsifying the 
fuel. 

The air passage 
in the new series 
simply has been 
inverted, with the 
mouth of the ven- 
turi placed down- 
ward instead of 
upward. Some 12 
to 15 per cent in- 
crease in power is 
claimed for the 
new design, due 
chiefly to two 
The first 


causes. 





N addition to the evident differences between the 
downdraft and vertical tube types of carburetors, 
several features new in its standard production have 
been introduced by the Stromberg Motor Devices Co. in 
the new Model D series, which made its first appearance 
on the 1930 Chryslers. 

Since the air passes downward through the mixing 
Whereas, 
in the vertical Stromberg types the fuel was sprayed 
upward from the tip of the jet into the air stream, in 
the downdraft series the fuel is sprayed from the side 
of the jet and, through the use of a high-speed air bleed, 
is already in the form of an emulsion before being 


By M. WarREN BAKER 


made necessary by the reversal of the air stream, 
but general plan of vertical unit was retained. 


of these is that the air is cooler, since it enters the car- 
buretor from the top of the engine, where circulation is 
greater, thus increasing the volumetric efficiency. The 
second reason is that a larger jet may be used, spraying 
more fuel into the mixing chambers, since it is not 
necessary for the air to lift the fuel. 
air volume a rich mixture may be carried to the mani- 
fold, for the fuel will tend to drop of its own weight. 

An additional feature of the downdraft types is the 
new vacuum accelerating pump. A vacuum piston (14 
in Fig. 1) has been placed at the side of the mixing 
chamber with an air passage connecting its lower side 
with the chamber above the throttle A spring, 15, inside 





Figs. 1 and 2 (Left to right)—Sectioned views of both sides of the 
new Stromberg Model D downdraft carburetor 








Parts indicated in the 


1, 


2 
3. 
} 

5 


Choke Control Tube Holder 


. Choke Lever Wire Clamp 


Screw 
Idling Needle Valve 


. Throttle Lever 
. Throttle Stop Set Screw 
6. 


Pump Adjustment Screw 


7. Vacuum Piston Stop Screw 


8. 


Lock Nut 
Main Discharge Plug 


above illustrations are: 


. Main Discharge Jet Re- 


tainer Plug 


. Main Metering Jet 

. Gasoline Connection 

2. Strainer Plug 

3. Economizer Needle Valve 

. Vacuum Piston 

5. Vacuum Piston Spring 

. Float Needle Valve and Seat 
. Pump Piston Sleeve 

. Pump Piston 


19. 
2¢ 


21, 
22. 
23. 
24 


26 


). By-Pass 


Pump Piston ‘Spring 

Metering Jet 
(Economizer) 

Pump Discharge Nozzle 

High Speed Air Bleeder 

Choke Valve (Flapper Type) 


. Pump Piston Link 
25. Float Setting (see instruc- 


tions 


) 
. Idle Discharge Plug 
9 


Idle Tube 











Even with a small 


the piston, equip- 
ped with a ten- 
sion adjustment 
keeps the opera- 
tion of the piston 
within limits of 
from 5 to 7 in. of 
mercury. 

The upper end 
of the piston con- 
nects with a walk- 
ing beam, at the 
other end of which 
is the accelerating 
pump (Fig. 2). 
This pump con- 
sists of a cylin- 
der, 17, with its 
upper end closed, 
within which is a 
piston sliding on 
a vertical stud. 
The stud has a 
conical head, 
against which the 
piston is spring- 
seated. The stud 
is drilled for fuel 
passage to the ac- 
celerating jet, 
which is metered 
at 21. An orifice 
is drilled in the 
conical head to 
connect this pas- 
sage with the 
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pump chamber when the piston is unseated. The piston 
has a helical passage formed into its outer surface to 
provide easy passage of fuel from the float chamber into 
the pump chamber. 

Operation of the assembly is as follows: 

When the throttle is closed and the vacuum reaches 
6 in. of mercury, the vacuum piston is drawn down, 
depressing the vacuum end of the walking beam, and 
raising the accelerating cylinder 17. Gasoline is drawn 
into the pump chamber above the piston, through the 
helical passage around its side. 

When the throttle is opened and the vacuum falls, the 
spring 15 returns the vacuum piston to its upward posi- 
tion and depresses the cylinder 17. The gasoline that 
is trapped above the piston forces the piston downward, 
off its conical seat, and provides an initial “shot” of fuel 
into the mixing chamber equal to the volume of the pis- 
ton stud. When the piston has been forced down by the 
cylinder to its full extent, the spring 19 forces its grad- 
ual return, and forces the remaining fuel in the cham- 
ber through the accelerating jet into the mixing 
chamber. : 

When the piston has risen to its natural position, 
even though the throttle still is wide open, there will be 
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no further accelerating discharge until the throttle has 
been closed sufficiently once more to actuate the vacuum 
piston. 

The second difference between the downdraft series 
of carburetors and the vertical type lies in the addition 
of a semi-automatic choke valve. This consists of a 
spring-operated vent valve in the usual flapper choke, 
which when the choke valve is closed and the vacuum 
is raised beyond a certain point, is forced inward, allow- 
ing air to pass through the flapper choke. The purpose, 
of course, is to prevent continued or over-choking. 

Little change in general design is noted in the 
remaining parts of the carburetor, except such changes 
in chamber placement and design as are made necessary 
to make possible the reversed current of air. The same 
economizer equipment is provided in the downdraft car- 
buretor as in the vertical, wherein a plain valve is 
pushed off its seat when the accelerating walking beam 
is depressed, allowing an unrestricted passage of fuel 
to the main jet. 

Because the air is taken straight through the mixing 
tube from top to bottom, and there are no right angle 
passages in the air horn, the new job also is consider- 
ably more compact than any of the vertical models. 


Kent-Owens Miller 


N improved new type of milling machine has been 
placed on the market by Kent-Owens Machine 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. The machine is of column 
and knee construction but with the spindle mounted in 
a head which can be fed vertically. 
The spindle drive belt direct from the backshaft is 


Kent-Owens 
power feed 
miller 





equipped with an idler to maintain the proper belt ten- 
sion for all positions of the head. Both the spindle and 
backshaft are mounted on Timken taper roller bear- 
ings. Pickoff gears provide different spindle speeds. 
The drive can be taken either direct from the counter- 
shaft to a two step cone pulley on the backshaft or by 
chain from a motor mounted on the right-hand side of 
the column. 

Power feed and hand quick return to the table are 
provided. The table travel is equipped with pickoff 
gears for obtaining different feeds. 

The table working surface is 7 in. wide by 28 in. 
long and has an unusually large trough surrounding it, 


making the overall dimensions 14 in. by 35 in. The 
maximum distance from the spindle to the table is 
174% in. The hand feed to the table and head are 414 
in. and 6% in. respectively. The table has 22 in. feed by 
crank and the saddle 7 in. 

A heavy flywheel type pulley is used on the spindle 
to prevent chatter. The entire head assembly is count- 
erbalanced. Hand operating levers are conveniently 
placed and the lever to the head is adjustable to two 
lengths providing for either heavy or light cuts. Ad- 
justable stops limit the head travel and trip dogs en- 
gage or disengage the table feed. : 

Equipment is complete with countershaft and 
wrenches. Approximate net weight is 2600 pounds. 





New Line of Truck Cabs 


HE Weatherproof Body Corp., of Corunna, Mich., 
a division of Allied Motor Industries, Inc., has 
placed on the mar- 
ket a new line of 
cabs, ranging from 
simple enclosures to 
de luxe models. The 
prices range from 
$142 to $220. The 
cabs are offered in 
three sizes and four 
styles of trim. The 
accompanying illus- 
trations show two 
views of Model §, 
which is half-lined 
with artificial 
leather, and has re- 
movable cushions 
and lazy-back. 





Front view of Model S 
Weatherproof cab 
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Mack Introduces Super-Duty Trucks 
ln Six and Kour-Wheeled Models 


The two larger types have six-cylinder engines, capable of hauling 
loads up to 10 tons at 30 m.p.h., while the smaller series has 
a four-cylinder powerplant, and 7, tons capacity. 





ACK TRUCKS, Inc. 
M has introduced a 
Super-Duty line of 
trucks comprising two six- 
wheelers of 7% to 10-ton 
capacity and a four-wheel 
model of 74%-ton rating. In 
addition to large carrying 
capacity of all models, two 
of them with six-cylinder 
engines will haul their loads 
at 30 m.p.h. or pull 35 ton 
drawbar loads at 25 m.p.h. 

Both six-wheelers have chain drive of four rear 
wheels and the four-wheel unit incorporates chain drive 
to two rear wheels. The six-wheel models are the AC, 
which has a four-cylinder engine, and the AP uses the 
same engine as its six-wheel counterpart. In fact, the 
four-wheel and the six-wheel AP models are practically 
the same except for rear axle design. 

To handle large loads at high speeds the new models 
are equipped with powerful engines. A cylinder size of 
5 by 6 in. is common to both engines, the four develop- 
ing 77 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. and the six 150 hp. at 
| 2000 r.p.m. 

The chain drive four-wheel rear assembly comprises 
several unusual features of design among which are a 
power dividing unit between jackshafts and hypoid 











SPECIFICATIONS OF SIX-WHEEL MACK. TRUCKS 





RE ris cork clink Wakes ara tod AC-6 wh. AC-6 wh. 
NN TOE e ree (a 
Wheelbase, standard ...... 125-52; 165-52 in. 165-52; 191-52 in. 
py ere 36x7 36x7 
ME: stnbueesss20080 enw 40 x 12 40 x 12 
aS Mack AC Mack AP 
SR - win tas akns one eewe 4—5 x 6 in. 6—5 x 6 in. 
displacement ........... 471 cu. in. 706 cu. in. 
Be. GRE FOGR. .2ssccccee 77 @ 180 150 @ 2000 
valve arrangement ..... L-head at right L-head at right 
Number of main bearings .3 4 
Diameter of main bearings .3 in. 3 7/16 in. 
Piston material ........... aluminum aluminum 
Compression ratio ........ 42 to l 5 to l 
eee pressure with pressure with 
splash splash 
Governor, make .......-... Mack Mack 
Carbureter, make ........ Stromberg Stromberg 
eee gravity gravity 
EEE eae Robert Bosch Robert Bosch 
OS See .E. N.E. 
OO ee ee eee ree N.E. 
Gasoline tank, location ...under seat under seat 
RS apie 40 gal. 40 gal. 
Radiator, type ........... fin and tube fin and tube 
¥ | temperature control ....thermostat and thermostat and 
Rs shutter shutter 
; Ee, GE: 4 cae dc cena Mack Mack 
SD a. awinba senses cee single-plate single-plate 
Specifications of the 4-wheel. AP model are similar 











to the 6-wheel AP except for the tandem rear axle. 





The Mack AP 6-wheeler, shown with 
a dump body and winch, is capable 
of pulling 35-ton drawbar loads at 
25 m.p.h. 


gears in the jackshafts. The power dividing unit is a 
Mack adaptation of the Krohn Compensator which acts 
as a differential under ordinary conditions but trans- 
mits torque to the wheels having traction when one 
wheel slips. 

Drive to the jackshafts does not go from the front 
to the rear but is carried on a quill which extends from 
the transmission forward of the front jackshaft 
through this jackshaft housing to a casing secured to 
the rear of the housing. At this point power is divided 
by the Krohn device and is transmitted to the front 
jackshaft pinion by the quill and to the rear jack- 
shaft by a short drive shaft. 

Hypoid gears, which are used in Mack buses and BB 

(Continued on page 385) 














Transmission, make and 
CEE nd owe xe acne een Mack amidships Mack amidships 
SRR, ew dnccassensenus Spicer Spicer 
Rear athe, make ....cscsee Mack Mack 
DD 6étnbewdncdiovenous dual-dead dual-dead 
S. s<t-héigeneeavaeuen chain chain | 
Steering gear, make ...... Mack Mack 
type worm gear worm gear 
Service brakes, make ..... Mack Mack 
DOE b:005660.00004004 4 rear wheels 4 rear wheels 
NE bs 53. dncaaasawsiedea internal internal 
method of operation ....mechanical mechanical 
auxiliary operation ..... vacuum vacuum — 
Se Se Ee oe sckcess 20x 34% in. 20 x 34% in. 
Hand brake, make ........ Mack Amer. Chain 
BE Ogie cmih mw ka en sen ee disk 4 shoe-disk 
Sh: sites seheoaewnbee 16-in. diameter 16 in. diameter 
ES eer semi-elliptic semi-elliptie } 
BE “adcc eta outs canes semi-elliptic semi-elliptic | 
rocking side rocking side 
52 x4 in. 52x 4 
ei ae semi-elliptic semi-elliptic 
Frame, material ..........cross helper cross helper 
pressed steel pressed steel 
depth flange and _ thick- . 
Es Goskh cha ndsine bee 8x3 5/16 in. 8 x 3 5/16 in. 


EE Wadesbossavccdnees steel spoke steel spoke | 
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Six- Wheeled Buses for London 
Have Six-Cylinder Engines 


Powerplant used is rated at 90 hp. with piston displacement of 
374 cu. in. The design of the bodies is based on two 
years experimental work by the company. 


By M. W. Bourbon 


HE London General Omnibus Co., which owns and 
operates the majority of the buses in the London 
area, has placed an order for 270 six-wheeled 
chassis with its manufacturing subsidiary, the Asso- 
ciated Equipment Co. Double-deck bodies with enclosed 
top seats are to be fitted to 200 and single-deck bodies 
to the remainder. 

This order is the result of a decision to replace the 
early post-war buses still running, approximately 1000, 
and as each new bus goes into service an old one will 
be withdrawn; it is the intention to place further orders 
in due course until all of the early type have been 
superseded. 

Apart from the engine, the design is based upon two 
years’ service of a small number of experimental six- 
wheelers put into use in 1927 and described in Auto- 
motive Industries of July 16 
that year. The seating ca- 
pacity of the new double- 
deck bodies will be less, viz., 
54 as compared with 68 pas- 
sengers, it having been 
found that the larger num- 
ber of seats is unsuited to 
London conditions, because 
of both the size of complete 
bus and the delays at stop- 
ping places. Actually the 
new six-wheelers will seat 
only two more passengers 
than the last type of four- 
wheelers to be in service. 

A six-cylinder engine is 
used for the first time, 
though it is of a type that 
has been used for some while 
in A.E.C. coach chassis for 
provincial and touring serv- 
ices. It is termed 90 hp., 
but with a bore and stroke 
of 100 x 1380 mm. (approxi- 
mately 3 15/16 x 5% in., 
and 374 cu. in. piston dis- 
placement) it develops 95 
b.hp. at 2500 r.p.m.; at 1000 
r.p.m. the power output is 
48 bhp. It has a better | 
torque at low speeds, devel- ' 
ops more power throughout 


bes \. 


| ~ o_- 


and runs at a higher crankshaft speed than the four- 
cylinder units fitted to the last type of four-wheeled 
bus put into service; in consequence, considerably better 
top-gear performance is available. The single detach- 
able head carries the camshaft and vertical overhead 
valves in line, operated by lockers. 

The front end drive consists of a double roller chain 
to a half-time wheel and thence by helical gears to the 
camshaft. The chain drives both the fan and the gen- 
erator, thus eliminating a belt. The crankshaft, which 
has seven bearings, is of 234 in. diameter with lubri- 
cation pressure fed throughout, the pressure being con- 
tinued also to the camshaft and timing gear. The 
throttle is interconnected with the oil pressure release 
valve, so that the oil feed increases as the throttle is 
opened. 








The new type double-deck A.E.C. bus, as shown above, has a six-cylinder engine 
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As the driving position is 
alongside the engine on the 
right, all auxiliaries, such as 
the carburetor with AC air 
cleaner, generator, magneto, 
oil filter, water pump and 
spark plugs are arranged on 
the left-hand side, so as to be 
accessible when the engine 
hood is raised. <A point of 
note is that the front cross- 
member of the chassis is 
readily detachable, to allow 
the engine to be removed 
from the chassis. An electric 
starter is fitted, this also be- 
ing an innovation in London 
buses. The engine oil sump 
has a capacity of four Im- 
perial gallons. 

Engine and gearset are con- 
structed as a unit suspended 
at three points. The clutch 
is of the single-plate type, the 
driven plate being 16 in. in 
diameter. A clutch brake is 
fitted with an accessible wing 
nut adjustment below the 
floorboard. The gearset pro- 
vides four speeds with central 
gearshift. No attempt has 
been made to secure silence 
on the indirect ratios by using 
inverted tooth chains as in an 
earlier type; spur gears are 
used, all gears and shafts be- 
ing ground all over. 

The propeller shaft is of the 
conventional divided, metal- 


London Omnibus Co. 


jointed and open type run- shown indicates driver’s position to the 
right of the engine 


ning to the foremost driving 
axle, whence a short metal- 
jointed shaft carries the drive 
to the rear. The special feature of the 1927 
experimental six-wheelers is continued, viz., a third 
differential; it is enclosed within the foremost driving 
axle casing, back of the worm shaft. Both driving axles 
are of the inverted pattern with fully floating drive- 
shafts, the axle casing consisting of nickel steel forging 
carrying the worm gearing below in a separate case. 
Parallel roller bearings with double thrust ball bearings 
are used for the worm, while the differential has adjust- 
able taper roller bearings. The driveshafts are of 100- 





One of 200 double-deck buses ordered by the 
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ton steel, 3 in. in diameter. 
Torque is taken by a chrome- 
vanadium spring-steel blade 
connecting the axle casings at 
the center. The blade has 
cylindrically shaped ends, the 
forward one being free to 
oscillate and slide in its bear- 
ing, while the rear one is 


iG i : capable of sliding only. 


ao | 
STRAND. ALDWYCH J 


The rear springs consist of 
two inverted half - elliptics 
supported at their centers by 
a “chair” that swings in gun- 
metal bushes in the bogie 
brackets, which are riveted to 
the frame and stiffened by a 
4-in. tubular cross-member. 
The side rails of the frame 
are 114% in. deep at their 
maximum sections; all the 
cross-members are tubular. 
There is a kick-up continued 
over both rear axles and drop- 
ping again to support the rear 
platform. The frame height 
in front of the rear wheels is 
22 in. under load. 

Both hand and foot-operat- 
ed brakes apply to all four 
rear wheels with independent 
shoes. There is no front 
wheel braking. To assist 
pedal operation a Dewandre 
vacuum servo is fitted, this 
being another innovation in 
London bus service. Hydraulic 
shock absorbers are standard 
equipment. Steering is of the 
Marles hour-glass cam type. 
An electric starter is stand- 
ard equipment, as is a me- 
chanically operated tire 
pump. The detachable disk wheels have 36 x 8-in. 
single tires. 

Two 25-gal. fuel tanks are fitted, one on each side of 
the frame, with filling spouts accessible from the sides 
of the bus and provided with a magnetic level gage. 
Fuel feed is by a special Autovac which carries a 
3-gal. reserve supply, brought into use by a two-way 
cock. The weight of the chassis is approximately 9000 
lb.; it has a turning circle of 59 ft. and a minimum 
ground clearance of 64% in. 


co eneenenmnaatanttnst 


The front elevation 


Mack Introduces Super-Duty Trucks 


(Continued from page 383) 


model trucks, are embodied in both jackshaft assem- 
blies. Jackshafts are anchored to the frame and all 
universal joints are normally in a straight line. 

Spring suspension of two rear axles is of the inverted 
semi-elliptic type. Springs are supported by a trunnion 
at the center and are connected to the axles by hemi- 
spherical joint which eliminates twist on the spring 
leaves. On the end of the spring there is a hemisphere 
with flat side toward the spring. The curves surface 
rests in a hemispherical seat on the axle. 

Brakes operate on four rear wheels and are internal 
rigid shoe type. They are operated by a vacuum 


booster controlled by a remote valve. Hand brake is 
a four shoe Tru-Stop disk, made by American Cable 
Co., and mounted on the secondary drive shaft, thus 
acting on four rear wheels. 





HE Minister of Finance of Yugoslavia recently 

issued a decree providing for the duty-free admis- 
sion of farm tractors into the country. A special permit 
for the importation is required only in the case of 
tractors manufactured in countries which have as yet 
no commercial treaty with Yugoslavia. 
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Big Production Schedules 


Continue, 


Plants Report 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 12—With the second week of September nearly 
completed, automobile factories are continuing to operate at a level above 
that of last month, and as yet no indication of decided curtailment in the 
industry as a whole has appeared. The opinion that aggregate production 
in the United States and Canada since the first of the year will have 
reached 5,000,000 units by the end of October—as expressed in a recent 
issue of Automotive Industries—has been accepted by a number of students 


of production trends. 

Factory sales executives report that 
sales in the field, that major factor in 
the governing of production which is 
being observed constantly by vigilant 
eyes, continues favorable, and optimism 
over the prospects of an exceptionally 
good fall business is widespread. 

Retail sales in the United States be- 
tween January and August were ad- 
vanced 38 per cent over last year, thus 
indicating a twelve months’ sales total 
for 1929 greater by a considerable mar- 
gin than any other previous calendar 
year. The low-priced cars in general, 
and Ford in particular, have been the 
only really sensational performers. Car 
makers in the $1,000 to $2,000 group 
are not doing much better as a group 
this year than they did last, however. 

Total retail sales of automobiles dur- 
ing July have exceeded 430,000 cars, 
according to estimates based on regis- 
trations returns from 39 states and the 
District of Columbia, a gain of 35 per 
cent over July, 1928. 


Air Traffic Group Will 


Gather in Kansas City 

NEW YORK, Sept. 10—The National 
Air Traffic Conference of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, to be 
held in Kansas City Sept. 16 to 18, will 
consider the problem of traffic develop- 
ment as it is affected by airports, radio 
and communication, publicity and ad- 
vertising, ticket sales and solicitation, 
facilities for handling passengers, ac- 
counting, baggage transfer and insur- 
ance for passengers and equipment. 
There will also be special sessions con- 
sidering the development of air mail 
and express traffic. 

Representatives of the majority of 
the leading air transport lines will be 
present at this meeting. Committees 
will be appointed to recommend certain 
policies to be adopted by the conference. 











Former Competitors 
Meet as Associates 


RYE, N. Y., Sept. 9—Meeting 
for the first time as executives 
of affiliated companies, nearly 100 
officials of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. and associated companies 
gathered here today at the West- 
chester Country Club to become 
acquainted. 

Charles L. Lawrence, an execu- 
tive of the corporation, said the 
former competitors, meeting as 
associates for the first time, had 
many things to consider for or- 
ganization purposes. 














Ford’s Bid is Urged 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 12— Henry 
Ford, Detroit automobile manufacturer, 
was urged to bid again for the Muscle 
Shoals power project in a letter from 
Senator Thomas Heflin of Alabama, 
this week. The Alabama Senator points 
out that only one of the five power 
units at the Wilson Dam is being used. 


Wallace S. Olds 

LANSING, MICH., Sept. 9—Wallace 
S. Olds, aged 73 years, retired engine 
manufacturer and brother of R. E. 
Olds, chairman of the Board of the Reo 
Motor Car Co., died at his home here 
Saturday. Mr. Olds was born in Say- 
brook, Ohio, the son of Pliny Fisk Olds 
who operated a machine shop. Later 
the family moved to Cleveland, where 
Mr. Olds’ father was superintendent of 
an iron factory. In 1880 Mr. Olds and 
his father established a machine shop 
in Lansing, operating under the name 
of P. F. Olds & Son. About 25 years 





ago W. S. Olds started the Air Cooled 
Engine Co. of which he was the owner 
until he retired about 15 years ago. 








Metallurgy Opening 
New Plating Fields 
Research of “Plant Chemists 


Shows New Possibilities 
In Ancient Art 





CLEVELAND, Sept. 12 (Special to 
Automotive Industries) — Chromium 
plating, which has come into such wide 
use in the automotive industry, seems 
destined to receive further refinements, 
together with other forms of commer- 
cial electroplating, through the aid of 
the metallurgist, it was indicated here 
by Floyd T. Taylor, vice-president of 
the Hanson, Van Winkle, Munning Co., 
at the joint dinner of the Institute of 
Metals and the iron and steel division of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 

Mr. Taylor read a paper on “The 
Use of Non-Ferrous Metals in the Elec- 
troplating Industry,” at the dinner, 
which was a part of the program of the 
Eleventh Annual Metal Exposition and 
National Metal Congress, being held 
here this week under the auspices of the 
American Society for Steel Treating. 
The exposition and congress was to 
close Friday evening. 

“Commercial electroplating in the 
United States has advanced in the last 
dozen years from the control of the 
skilled foreman to the supervision of 
the plant chemist,’ Mr. Taylor said. 
“A further step forward is in the offing. 
Chemists already have developed the 
fact that the crystal structure of the 
metal underneath is more or less repro- 
duced in the electroplated coating. 

“Consequently both the bond between 
the base metal and its subsequent over- 
lay and the continuity of the electro- 
plate itself is influenced by the surface 
crystal structure of the base. The 
metallurgist, therefore, has a direct in- 
terest in electroplating developments 
and his aid will produce metal surfaces 
and characteristics especially suited to 
the needs of the electroplater.” 

The congress and exposition program 
includes the Eleventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Society for Steel 
Treating, the fall meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Metals Division and Iron and 
Steel Division of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, the fall meeting of the American 
Welding Society, and the fall meeting 
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of the Iron and Steel Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

Six thousand out-of-town guests are 
in attendance. The congress and expo- 
sition will be held next year from Sept. 
22 to 26, at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
where it will be housed under one roof 
for the first time. The Illinois metrop- 
olis was chosen as the next meet- 
ing place out of respect to Robert G. 
Gurhrie, chief metallurgist of the Peo- 
ple’s Gas, Light & Coke Co., of Chi- 
cago, who has been nominated for the 
presidency of the American Society for 
Steel Treating. 

Other nominations were: For vice- 
president, J. M. Watson, metallurgical 
engineer, Hupp Motor Car Corp.; treas- 
urer, A. O. Fulton, president Wheelock, 
Lovejoy & Co., Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; 
and directors, W. B. Coleman, president 
W. B. Coleman Co., Philadelphia, and 
O. E. Harder, professor of metallog- 
raphy, University of Minnesota. 

Ballots will be taken by mail in 
November and the new officers assume 
their posts Jan. 1. The present presi- 
dent of the society is Zay Jeffries, con- 
sulting metallurgical engineer for the 
Aluminum Co., of America, Pittsburgh. 

Automotive men are finding the ex- 
position in Cleveland Auditorium and 
Annex more interesting to them than 
ever before. They have been attracted 
especially by the exhibits of high-speed 
cutting alloys, stainless steel, heat 
treating equipment welding apparatus 
and machine tools. 





Heat Treaters Launch Organization 

CLEVELAND, Sept. 12 (Special) —A 
movement to organize the commercial 
heat treaters of the United States into 
an association for the purposes of 
fostering a national campaign on their 
behalf, and to work for the betterment 
of the standards and ethics in their in- 
dustry, has taken definite form this 
week among representatives of the 
craft assembled here at the Eleventh 
Annual National Metal Exposition and 
National Metal Congress. 

The idea is being sponsored by N. M. 
Salkover, vice-president of the Queen 
City Steel Treating Co., of Cincinnati, 
and Stanley P. Rockwell of the Stanley 
P. Rockwell Co., Hartford, Conn., in- 
ventor of the Rockwell hardness tester. 
They have agreed to finance the pre- 
liminary costs of organization if com- 
mercial heat treaters of the United 
States assure them that they desire an 
association. 

A meeting held here to discuss the 
subject was attended by representa- 
tives of the Lindberg Steel Treating 
Co., of Chicago; the Accurate Steel 
Treating Co., of Chicago; the Fred A. 
Snow Co., of Chicago, the O. T. Meuhle- 
meyer Co., of Rockford, Ill.; the New 
England Metallurgical Corp., and the 
Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., of 
Cleveland. 





Ryan Sales Total $302.078 
DETROIT, Sept. 13—The Ryan divi- 
sion of Detroit Aircraft Corp. sold $302,- 
78 worth of planes, motors and other 





Rumanian Official 
Hears Ford’s Plans 


BUCHAREST, Sept. 7—M. 
Madgearu, Minister of Industry 
and Commerce, received a visit 
yesterday from a representative 
of Henry Ford, who presented a 
proposal for the establishment of 
an assembling plant near Con- 
stanza and the granting of terri- 
tory in the free zone of Constanza 
Harbor. 

It is believed M. Madgearu is 
ready to support the plan, because 
when he was in the opposition he 
bitterly attacked Premier Brati- 
anu a year ago for having refused 


Mr. Ford’s proposals. 














equipment in the period from June 1 to 
Aug. 28. 


Gadsden Goodyear Plant 


Is in Heavy Production 
ATLANTA, Sept. 11—The new tire 
plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., of Akron, Ohio, which was com- 
pleted at Gadsden, Ala., the past sum- 
mer, is now operating almost on a full 
basis, according to a recent statement 
by officials of the company. It is also 
claimed by the company that no tire 
plant has ever been able to get into 
quantity production with the speed of 
the new plant at Gadsden, an output of 
four tires on the first day the plant was 
opened increasing to 2500 tires per day 
by the end of July and almost to capac- 
ity production by the early part of 
September. 


Chrysler Promotes Chapman 

DETROIT, Sept. 12—Edward S. 
Chapman, formerly on the staff of K. 
T. Keller, vice-president in charge of 
production of Chrysler Motors Corp., 
has been named operating manager 
of the New Castle, Ind., plant of the 
Chrysler Corp. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Gisholt Machine Co., of 
Madison, Wis., and since joining Chrys- 
ler a little less than a year ago, has 
made an enviable reputation in the 
management of operations of the vari- 
ous Chrysler plants. 

C. A. Wallace, staff master mechanic, 
has assumed Mr. Chapman’s duties. 


Dodge Plans $1,000,000 Plant 

NEW YORK, Sept. 12—Horace E. 
Dodge, Jr., announced the purchase of a 
100-acre plant site in the Newport 
News area as the first step in a 
program of expansion by the Horace 
E. Dodge Boat & Plane Corp. and plans 
are under way to. erect manufacturing 
units for large-scale manufacturing of 
motor boats, flying boats and amphibion 
airplanes. About $1,000,000 will be in- 
vested. 











Durant Heads Cotton Picker Corp. 

NEW YORK, Sept. 11—William C. 
Durant is heading the new American 
Cotton Picker Corp., to manufacture a 
machine for picking cotton. 
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Tax Group Weighs 
Truck Levy Issue 


Bus Operators Hit Idea of 
Equalization of All 
Carrier Taxes 


SARANAC LAnu, N. Y., Sept. 13— 
Taxation of commercial motor vehicles 
came up for discussion at today’s ses- 
sion of the National Tax Association 
meeting here this week. Prof. M. H. 
Hunter of the University of Illinois, 
chairman of the Motor Vehicle Com- 
mittee of the association, presented his 
report in which he pointed out that if 
motor vehicles paid in taxes an amount 
proportional to that which railroads 
pay in taxes and in maintenance of 
their rights of way they would have to 
pay from 14 to 16 per cent of their 
gross revenue in taxes. 

A minority report was submitted by 
C. B. Baldwin, chairman of the Motor 
Vehicle Committee of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, and concurred 
in by A. H. Samish of the California 
Bus Association, both members of 
Hunter’s committee, taking exception to 
Professor Hunter’s report. 

In the first place, they objected to the 
assumed premise that the government 
should attempt by taxation to equalize 
competition between railroads and mo- 
tor vehicles carriers; in the second 
place, they intimated that Professor 
Hunter’s report exceeded the scope of 
the activities of the committee; in the 
third place, they questioned the accu- 
racy of some of the factual data sub- 
mitted by Professor Hunter, and in the 
fourth place, they pointed to the diffi- 
culties in defining a commercial vehicle 
and in working out the technicalities 
involved in applying special taxes to 
them. 


Goodrich to Spend $1,500,000 
ATLANTA, Sept. 10—All arrange- 
ments have been completed by the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
for starting the construction of the new 
tire and tube plant the company is to 
establish in Atlanta, and indications are 
that actual work on the plant will prob- 
ably begin during the present month. 
The company expects to invest about 
$1,500,000 in this plant to serve its 
trade in the southeastern district. Ac- 
tual production is expected to start at 
the new plant by the latter part of this 
year, with the plant to be in capacity 
operation by the early part of 1930. 
It will operate in conjunction with the 
Goodrich mills at Silvertown, Ga. 





Franklin Announces Prices 


changes have been announced by the 
Franklin Automobile Co. as follows: 


Series 130 Present Price 
CE, oc ikccvsncnsseissiceouss $2,210 
A erry rere 2,290 
PR. cn csannecnescodecb ean’ 2,230 

Series 137 
OHRID, dv cccsccvewedene $3,050 
ORNNE nnn ds'cs be ccscsscss Be 





SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 11—Price - 
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Automotive Plants 
Plan Construction 


Additional Equipment Will be 
Needed by Car Parts 
Manufacturers 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 12—Auto- 
motive equipment manufacturing plants 
contributed to the unusually heavy con- 
struction program recorded for August. 
The month showed tool sales but 
slightly lower than those of July, in 
spite of the fact that August is gen- 
erally considered an off-month in this 
field. 

Tool and die shops, it is reported, 
have been particularly busy and have 
been heavy buyers during this month. 

Contemplated construction in the au- 
tomotive field includes: 


NEW YORK CITY 
United States Rubber Co. is taking bids 
for a one-story 300 x 100 ft. manufactur- 
ing unit at Providence, R. I. Purchase of 
motors and conveying equipment is con- 
templated. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Multi-story automobile service, repair 
and garage building at Livonia Ave. and 
Barrett St., to cost about $100,000 with 
equipment, is being planned by H. J. 
Nurick, 44 Court St. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Superior Spring & Mfg. Co., 373 Wash- 
ington St., has completed plans for two 
plants. 


BUFFALO 

Sterling Engine Co., 1250 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, manufacturer of gas’ engines, 
parts, ete., is completing plans for two- 
story addition, to cost about $50,000 with 
equipment. F. J. and W. A. Kidd, 522 East 
Franklin St., are architects. 

McCauley Metal Products, Inc., 660 Grant 
St., has asked bids on general contract for 
one-story addition, portion to be used for 
storage and distributing service, to cost 
$40,000. A. B. Meissner, 55 Tuxedo Place, 
is architect. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Baker Steel Co., G and Venango Sts., to 
rebuild machine shop at F and Atlantic 
Sts., destroyed by fire. 


GROVE CITY, PA. 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., manufacturer of 
Diesel and other engines, ete., plans ex- 
tensions and improvements in powerplant, 
including installation of additional equip- 
ment, to cost $40,000. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh Forgings Co., First National 
Bank, with plant at Coraopolis, Pa., has 
concluded arrangements for merger with 
Riverside Forge & Machine Co., Jackson, 
Mich. Both plants will be continued. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, will soon break ground for a one- 
story addition to plant at Maryville, Tenn., 
to cost more than $125,00 with equipment. 


CLEVELAND 

Geometric Stamping Co., 121 East 131st 
St., is planning new addition, consisting of 
another story on present two-story Shop, to 
cost $40,000 with equipment. 

National Bronze & Aluminum Foundry 
Co., East 88th St. and Laisy Ave., has 
plans for one-story foundry, 71 x 109 ft., 
to cost $50,000 with equipment. 





News of the Industry 


MUNCIE, IND. 

Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind., division 
of Borg-Warner Corp., is completing a new 
one-story unit to be equipped for about 30 
per cent increase in present capacity, esti- 
mated to cost about $1,000,000 with ma- 
chinery. 

DETROIT 

Packard Motor Car Co. has awarded con- 
tract to W. J. C. Kaufmann, 10610 Shoe- 
maker St., for superstructure for addition 
to power plant at East Palmer and Belle- 
vue Aves., to cost more than $200,000 with 
equipment. Sessions Engineering Co., Gen- 
eral Motors Building, engineers. 

Lake Orion Airport, Ine., Lake Orion, 
Mich., plans construction of municipal air- 
port, including hangar, repair and recondi- 
tioning shop and other field units, to cost 
$60,000 with equipment. 

Highland Park Tool Co., 15 Victor Ave., 
Highland Park, considering one-story ad- 
dition to cost $30,000 with equipment. 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 

Saranac Machine Co., West Main St., 
has asked bids on general contract for two- 
story addition, to cost $27,000 with equip- 
ment. H. W. Harper, architect. 


MADISON, WIS. 

Royal Airways Corp., 614 East Gorham 
St., is ready for bids on airplane hangar 
and service shop, at Pennco Field. Flad & 
Moulton, Washington St., Madison, are 
architects. 

LOUISVILLE 

Advance Battery Co., 227 East Lee St., 
has begun superstructure for a new one- 
story addition, to cost about $20,000 with 
equipment. 

CHICAGO 

W. W. Ahilschlager, 65 East Huron St., 
architect, has plans under way for multi- 
story automobile service, repair and garage 
buildings at Ohio and Illinois Sts., Indian- 
apolis, reported to cost close to $900,000 
with equipment. 

ST. LOUIS 

Mack International Motor Truck Corp., 
2804 Pine St. (headquarters at 25 Broad- 
way, New York), has awarded a general 
contract for one-story factory branch with 
assembling and service departments to cost 
about $230,000 with equipment. H. E. 
Foster, 400 West Madison St., Chicago, is 
architect. 

CINCINNATI 

Commerce Garage Co., C. of C. Bldg., has 
filed plans for a seven-story service, repair 
and garage building, 60 x 190 ft., on Race 
St., to cost close to $300,000 with equipment. 

FORT WORTH 

Southern Air Transport, Fort Worth, 
Texas, has plans nearing completion for 
hangar, repair and reconditioning shops at 
Love Field, Dallas, estimated to cost 
$85,000 with equipment. 

LOS ANGELES 

Standard Auto Body Co., 15th St. and 
Central Ave., has awarded general contract 
to Jergesen & Dequine, 1316 Paloma Ave., 
for addition to cost $65,000 with equipment. 
Richard D. King, Van Nuys Building, is 
architect. ———— 

Stewart Announces New Truck 

BUFFALO, Sept. 12—The Stewart 
Motor Corp. has announced a new five 
to seven-ton truck, priced at $5,700. 
It has a heavy-duty six-cylinder engine 
with a 4%-in. bore and 5%-in. stroke. 
The engine has a seven-bearing crank- 
shaft and full force lubrication... The 
standard wheelbase is 145 in., with a 
150-in. wheelbase optional. However, 
wheelbases of 175, 190, 220 or 235 in. 
are furnished. The Timken rear axle 
rating is 25,000 lb. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, exclusively for 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


—_—— 


NEW YORK, Sept. 12—The in- 
tensely hot weather last week, which 
affected practically the entire coun- 
try, greatly hindered trade. The 
steel mills have been producing on a 
large scale, but other heavy indus- 
tries have been somewhat slack. On 
the whole weather conditions during 
the entire summer have been diffi- 
cult for trade, although business in 
general has fared very well and was 
maintained above last year’s levels. 
The uncertain crop outlook has had 
a pronounced retarding effect on 
trade in the agricultural districts. 

R. G. DUNN REPORT 

Business failures during August, as 
reported by R. G. Dunn & Co., num- 
bered 1762, as against 1723 in July 
and 1852 a year ago. Although the 
number of failures in August showed 
a slight increase over those in July, 
the liabilities involved were about 
the same each month, 





CRUDE OIL 

Average daily crude oil production 
for the week ended August 31, at 
2,973,450 barrels, reached a new high 
record and compared with the aver- 
age daily production of 2,966,350 bar- 
rels the preceding week and 2,503,- 
250 barrels a year ago. 





CAR LOADINGS 

Railway freight loadings for the 
week ended August 24 amounted to 
1,129,533 cars, which marks an in- 
crease of 48,835 cars over those in 
the corresponding week last year and 
an increase of 20,192 cars over those 
in the corresponding week two years 
ago. Railway freight loadings for 
the week ended August 24 were the 
highest for any week so far this year. 





FISHER’S INDEX 
Professor Fisher’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices for the week 
ended September 7 stood at 96.3, as 

against 96.9 a week earlier. 





BANK DEBITS 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
outside of New York City for the 
week ended September 4 were 10 
per cent above those in the corre- 
sponding week last year. 





BANKERS’ LOANS 
Brokers’ loans in New York City 
for the week ended September 4 in- 
creased $137,000,000 after increases 
of $132,000,000 the week before and 
of $133,000,000 two weeks before. 





FEDERAL RESERVE 

The consolidated statement of the 
Federal Reserve banks for the week 
ended September 4 indicated some 
further expansion in Federal Reserve 
credit. Holdings of discounted bills 
increased $72,000,000, while holdings 
of bills bought in the open market 
increased $26,000,000 and holdings 
of Government securities increased 
$4,000,000. The reserve ratio on Sep- 
tember 4 was 73.2 per cent, as 
against 75.4 per cent a week earlier. 
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Steel Orders Drop 
In Sharp Recession 


Fourth Consecutive Month of 
Decreases is Reported 
By Industry 


NEW YORK, Sept. 12—While the 
steel market looked for a decrease of 
possibly 250,000 tons in the leading 
interest’s unfilled tonnage statement, 
as of August 31, publication of that 
statistical report on Tuesday disclosed 
a decline of 429,966 tons, leaving a back- 
log of 3,658,211 tons as compared with 
3,624,043 tons on August 31, 1928, and 
bringing the total of unfilled orders be- 
low 4,000,000 tons for the first time 
this year. It was the fourth con- 
secutive monthly report to show a 
shrinkage in unfilled orders. 

That new bookings in August fell off 
sharply was known, but the figures 
made public indicate that there was less 
business placed last month than had 
been generally thought. The volume of 
business booked by sheet and strip mills 
so far this month, on’ the other hand, 
is reported to have been decidedly en- 
couraging. 

None of the orders denotes any 
marked change from the routine con- 
ditions which characterized buying in 
August, but in the aggregate, September 
commitments so far made a very good 
showing. 

The number of rolling units under 
power is larger than it was at this time 
last year. Efforts continue to lift the 
market for cold-rolled strip-steel $2 per 
ton, but aside from this there is a gen- 
eral disposition to continue third- 
quarter prices into the fourth-quarter. 
The market for hot-rolled as well as 
cold-finished steel bars is steady, with 
buying along strictly routine lines. 

Wire products are about $2 per ton 
lower than they were during the sum- 
mer. Demand for bolts and nuts is 
light. With mills producing semi- 
finished steel caught up on their orders, 
they are more eager for business. 

Non-integrated rollers are, therefore, 
assured of orderly market conditions 
for their requirements over the re- 
mainder of the year. Inquiry for auto- 
motive alloy steels is light. 

Aluminum—The market is rather dull 
just now. A good deal in the way of 
aluminum, however, is being continually 
bought in the form of die-castings, and 
this business is no longer adequately re- 
flected in the market for ingot metal. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Copper—Domestic demand has. eased 
off. This has borne out the prudence of 
those producers who refused to advance 
their price and thereby held the market 
firm on an 18-cent basis. Copper wire 
was advanced by several producers when 
the market for the metal showed signs 
of an advance. 

Tin—Market dull with consumers show- 
ing little interest in offerings. The Tin 
Producers’ Association has perfected its 
organization in London, with a view to 
“rationalizing” the tin industry. 

Lead—The market is firm amid moder- 
ate consuming demand. 





Spain Drops Plan 
for Car Monopoly 


MADRID, Aug. 30—Although 
the question of establishment of a 
government automobile monopoly 
has been seriously discussed in 
Spain, and proposals are known to 
have been made to American and 
other companies for undertaking 
government production, there is 
no possibility of such a plan going 
into effect for the present, it has 
been learned from official sources. 

















Aviation Aims to Avoid 


Accidents Through Code 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 12—Aviation 
has learned the value of a uniform traf- 
fic code from the automobile industry. 
Citing statistics showing that an eco- 
nomic loss of $2,000,000,000 is incurred 
annually through “unscientific and in- 
adequate regulation of automobile traf- 
fic,’ the Department of Commerce, in 
cooperation with the Army Air Corps, 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce, airport en- 
gineers and managers, aircraft oper- 
ators and others, have just drafted an 
air traffic code through which it hopes 
to avoid the mistakes in automobile 
traffic control. 

The proposed code embraces general 
rules, rules regarding flying, landing, 
taking off and taxiing; rules regarding 
running engines; rules regarding in- 
struction flying and test flight rules; 
rules regarding parking, mooring, dead 
line, fire regulations and other regula- 
tions. 





Haartz Sells to L. H. Green 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., Sept. 9— 
The J. C. Haartz Co., of this city, 
manufacturer of automobile top fabrics 
and finish, has announced the sale of its 
entire business to L. H. Green, of the 
Automotive Materials Corp., Detroit. 
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Automotive Exports 


Total $49,358,999 


Revised Figure Includes 
Accessories and Parts 
for July 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12—Automo- 
tive exports during July amounted to 
$49,358,999, as compared with $46,526,- 
449 for July, 1928, a gain of $2,832,550, 
according to an announcement this 
week by the Department of Commerce. 
This figure includes a number of items 
not included in the table appearing in 
Automotive Industries two weeks ago, 
among which are parts and accessories 
for motorboats, electrical equipment, 
spark plugs and certain lighting equip- 
ment. 

Shipments for the January-July 
period of 1929 had a value of $402,126,- 
465, while those for the first seven 
months of last year amounted to $306,- 
461,131. 

While July production showed a sea- 
sonal decrease, passenger car output 
declining 5.9 per cent and trucks 19 per 
cent, both showed big gains over July, 
1928. Exports of motor vehicle units 
as a whole gained 19 per cent, which 
was accounted for by increased truck 
shipments of 111 per cent. This more 
than offset the decrease of 14.7 per cent 
in passengar car shipments. 

Passenger car and truck exports in 
July, 1929, were valued at $31,837,119, 
which was $1,002,209 less than the total 
in June, but $3,550,866 more than in 
May. Argentina again held first posi- 
tion as a market for passenger cars, 
although shipments to this country de- 
clined 5.8 per cent. Canada dropped 
from second to fourth position, but re- 
mained the leading market for the 
January-July, 1929, period. Brazil in- 
creased its takings of 223 per cent and 
replaced the United Kingdom as the 
principal market for trucks. 





British Monarch Buys Six-Wheeler 





For added riding comfort while making inspection of his rural estates, King 

George has ordered this phaeton automobile from the Crossley Motor Works. 

It carries creeper tracks, which may be attached for unusually rough roads 
and for hunting trips over the moors 
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Southern Hardwood 
Purchases Increase 


Automotive Industry Orders 
Enlarged and Active 
Quarter is Seen 





ATLANTA, Sept. 18—The automo- 
bile and body manufacturers in Eastern 
and Middle Western centers have sub- 
stantially enlarged their bookings in the 
Southern hardwood markets since the 
middle of August. Wholesalers and 
manufacturers in the lumber market 
here said this week that orders from 
this consumer are now the heaviest they 
have been since the early part of the 
year, and that a considerable volume 
of business is being booked for delivery 
during the fourth quarter of the year. 

During most of the summer, sales 
were rather slow except to medium 
priced car manufacturers engaged in 
getting out their new models, and the 
fact that the industry is now placing 
orders for its advance requirements 
again is taken to indicate that the 
manufacturers consider the outlook 
wery promising for automotive business 
tthe latter part of 1929 and the early 
part of 1930. 

There are several large body manu- 
facturing plants in the Southeastern 
states, and all of these are now reported 
to be operating on an increased basis 
and expecting to enlarge their output 
still further during the next few 
months. This is shown by the tone of 
inquiries for Southern hardwoods being 
received from these factories, which are 
in exceptionally heavy volume, and 
have been picking up steadily since mid- 
August. : 

Townsend Resigns Post 

NEW YORK, Sept. 10—George H. 
Townsend, formerly president of the 
Moto Meter Co., and more recently of 
the Moto Meter Gauge & Equipment 
Corp., the succeeding company, has re- 
signed and is no longer connected with 
the organization. R. G. Martin, for- 
merly president of the Safe-T-Stat Co., 
is now president of the company. 








Buys Parks Aircraft Interests 
DETROIT, Sept. 12—Plans for the 
purchase of the Parks Air College, Inc., 
and its affiliated company, Parks Air- 
craft, Inc., of St. Louis, by the Detroit 
Aircraft Corp. for a sum in excess of 
$1,000,000 were announced yesterday by 


Edward S. Evans, president of the De-_ 


troit corporation. Oliver L. Parks and 
Harry P. Mannen will remain in charge 
of the corporation’s St. Louis opera- 
tions. 





Four-Door Cabs Allowed 

NEW YORK, Sept. 11—Taxicabs, 
with a fourth door completely closing 
the driver’s compartment, will be per- 
mitted in this city after Sept. 9, accord- 
ing to an order issued recently by the 
police commissioner. Heretofore the 
space to the right of the driver has 
been left open in order to render it im- 
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Julius Klein Predicts 1929 Airplane 
Exports Will Exceed Four Years’ Total 











WASHINGTON, Sept 8—The foreign 
trade of the aeronautical industry is 
growing at such a surprising rate that 
total exports for this year are likely 
to exceed the combined totals for the 
previous four, Dr. Julius Klein, assist- 
ant secretary of commerce, predicted 
in an address broadcast Sunday night. 

Pointing to the export record of 
$3,500,000 last year and almost $6,000,- 
000 for the first six months of 1929, Dr. 
Klein declared that the American ex- 
port trade, while not dominating the 
world market, is growing very rapidly 
and promises to become soon an im- 
portant factor in our foreign commerce. 

Recalling the “first timorous fledgling 
of a mighty flock,” the first Wright air- 
plane shipped to France, Dr. Klein said: 

“Airplanes have gone from the United 
States to every inhabited part of the 
globe—and elsewhere, for one went to 
the North Pole and efforts are being 
made to send at least one to the South 
Pole. In 1928 our exports of airplanes 
went to twenty-two countries, including 
Canada and Chile, Switzerland and 
Siam.” 

The character of aeronautic exports 
is slowly changing, Dr. Klein said, the 
first shipments abroad being of military 
planes. 

“Lately, however, the character of the 
equipment exported has changed and 
now most of the planes sent from the 
United States are for commercial use,” 
he explained. 

Dr. Klein cited achievements of 
American planes and pilots in foreign 
countries. Among them was the story 


of an American mechanic left stranded 
in Peru with a wrecked plane, who 
patiently rebuilt the ship, taught him- 
self to fly, became popular throughout 
the country as a result of barnstorming 
tours and eventually obtained a sub- 
sidy from the government for a regular 
air service, which he recently sold as 
a link in a New York-Buenos Aires line. 

He also cited the development of 
American lines to reach inaccessible 
cities in Central America, to provide 
transport service when storms destroyed 
rail lines, to cut down to a few hours 
journeys which hitherto required many 
days, and to fight mosquito plagues and 
other insect pests. 

“The trend in our aircraft exports 
is more and more toward passenger- 
carrying ships, especially large trans- 
ports,” Dr. Klein continued. “An 
American factory recently shipped sev- 
eral such planes to China for use on a 
passenger and mail line between Tokio 
and Shanghai. 

“The regular schedule of flights will 
probably be started before long, and 
soon passengers will be winging their 
way over the sea, and looking down on 
the water to see the fishermen and 
traders in their picturesque junks and 
sampans. By rail and water such a trip 
required four days; by air the schedule 
is expected to be one day.” 

Dr. Klein told also of the use of 
American planes in Canada on regular 
air mail and express lines, in explora- 
tion and surveying, in prospecting for 
gold and by patrols of the Northwest 
Mounted Police. 





possible to conceal an extra passenger 
in this space. This contingency is now 
provided for by placing bars across the 
space in such position that it would be 
impossible to conceal a person either 
above or below the bars. 


G.M. Issues Stock Data 

NEW YORK, Sept. 13—General Mo- 
tors Corp. stock is distributed among 
140,113 persons, according to informa- 
tion given out by the corporation today. 
Of these stockholders, 117,767 own com- 
mon stock and 22,346 represent holders 
of preferred and debenture stocks. 
These figures represent holders of 
senior securities of record July 8 and 
common stockholders of record Aug. 
17. They compare with a total number 
of 125,165 holders for the second quar- 
ter, of which number 102,306 were hold- 
ers of common stock and 22,859 held 
preferred stock. 








Orders 100 Air Engines 
NEW YORK, Sept. 12—Fairchild 
Aviation Corp. has received an order 
for 100 Genet aircraft engines from the 
Arrow Aircraft & Motors Corp. of 
Hadelock, Neb., to supply sport planes 
for the Saunders F ly-It-Yourself system. 





Ford Air Tour is Set 

NEW YORK, Sept. 10—Announce- 
ment has been made of the schedule 
of the 1929 National Air Tour for the 
Edsel B. Ford Trophy. Thirty-five en- 
tries have been made thus far for the 
tour by leading manufacturers, accord- 
ing to Ray Collins, manager of the 
event. 

Starting on Oct. 15 the tour will ex- 
tend up through Canada into Maine, 
down the coast to New York and Balti- 
more and to Atlanta, thence west 
through Tennessee to Ohio, Kentucky 
and Missouri, north into Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois and ending at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., on Oct. 31. 





Motor Stocks Gain 

NEW YORK, Sept. 12—Seven repre- 
sentative motor stocks showed an in- 
crease in value during August of 
$97,077,000, or 2.3 per cent, according 
to Frazier Jelke & Co., bankers. This 
is part of an increase of $3,806,276,000, 
or 9.7 per cent, for 100 representative 
stocks taken from 13 groups. These 
13 groups represent the major indus- 
tries of the country and also include 
certain merchandise groups and amuse- 
ments. 
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| Sloan Explains General Motors Policy 
| In Purchasing Adam Opel A. G. Control 








NEW YORK, Sept. 12—Pointing out 
basic differences between different types 
of markets throughout the world, Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General 
Motors Corp., explained in a message 
to stockholders why the corporation had 
acquired a substantial interest in the 
Adam Opel A. G. 

Mr. Sloan explained that to obtain 
the largest possible volume of sales, the 
type of product must correspond with 
the purchasing power of the masses. 
Speaking of Europe he says, “The earn- 
ing power of the average individual, 
and hence that individual’s purchasing 
ability, is less in certain cases than 
it is with us. 

“For these and other reasons, not- 
withstanding the large volume of busi- 
ness General Motors enjoys and its 
trend of expansion, not all the potential 
of these markets is open to General 
Motors with the American type of car. 

“T believe that all our stockholders 
appreciate that wealth is created by 
industry. The automotive industry, be- 
ing the most important industry in the 
United States, naturally becomes the 
greatest contributor to our yearly in- 
crease in wealth. In view of the fact 
that gainful employment is essential to 
the development, happiness and stabil- 
ity of any country, it naturally follows 
that manufacturing countries must nec- 
essarily capitalize so far as practicable 
the wealth-creating power of industry. 

“This means that where the manu- 
facture of motor cars is feasible from 
the economic standpoint, such countries 
will of necessity encourage domestic 
production. I believe the motor car 
markets in all overseas countries will 
continue to expand in a broad way for 
many years to come. This will result 
in very important increases in the ex- 
portation of American cars to all those 
countries. This will apply to the manu- 
facturing countries as well. 

“On the other hand, I believe that in 
the manufacturing countries an in- 
crease in the production of cars of 





domestic manufacturers is also to be 
expected as the use of the motor car 
as a transportation medium becomes 
broader, or, in other words, domestically 
produced cars will have a part of the 
domestic market. 

“General Motors, operating already 
in a major way all over the world, be- 
lieves that it has the capital and organ- 
ization to enable it to participate in all 
parts of all markets. In so doing it 
believes it will make a substantial re- 
turn to its stockholders on the addi- 
tional capital employed. 

“The question has been raised as to 
whether the cost of manufacture in a 
country like Germany, might reach the 


point where, through evolution, motor . 


cars could be produced and sold in com- 
petition in the American market. The 
determination of the relative cost of 
manufacture will be a matter of years 
to definitely establish. 

“In my opinion, however, irrespective 
of how much influence these factors 
may have, recognizing the tremendous 
effect that volume has on costs, it is 
impossible to reach the conclusion that, 
with the quantities available to the 
American manufacturer, competition 
from without can ever be any factor 
whatsoever. 

“Adam Opel A. G. is an old and well- 
established institution. It is the most 
successful and dominating motor car 
organization in Germany. It is one of 
the most important motor car manufac- 
turing organizations outside of the 
United States. 

“Through association with General 
Motors, having the benefit of the ex- 
perience of General Motors in engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and merchandising, 
it is reasonable to expect that it will 
not only maintain its position already 
created, but through evolution will be 
a much more important factor in what 
I believe to be a rapidly expanding mar- 
ket, to the improvement of its own posi- 
tion and to the profit of General Motors 
stockholders.” 





Dodge Adds New Sedan 





Announcement has been made by Dodge Brothers of the addition of this 
new two-door sedan to the Dodge Six line. Priced at $925, this model is 


finished in blue with black belt 
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Trucks Cut Expense 
on Railroad Work 


Material Handling Savings 
Cited by Engineer in 
Association Report 





NEW YORK, Sept. 10—Savings in 
cost from the use of motor trucks in 
place of work trains in handling bridge 
and building materials are described in 
a report submitted to the American 
Railway Bridge and Building Associa- 
tion recently by J. S. Huntoon, assist- 
ant bridge engineer of the Michigan 
Central Railroad. 

Indirectly he pointed out that there 
is a saving from such substitution in 
the release of freight cars for revenue 
service. In one instance he points out 
the use of 12 trucks saves 50 revenue 
cars daily, and he points to a number 
of other instances where similar say- 
ings are effected. 

Direct savings are estimated at some- 
thing like 50 per cent in the cost of 
moving materials with motor car or 
push car and 75 per cent by handling 
materials with the work train. One 
railroad’s figures show a saving of 32 
man-hours per day per truck as com- 
pared with handling the same material 
with push car or motor car. 

Various railroads estimate their an- 
nual savings from the use of trucks at 
from $1,000 to $1,200 per truck. 


British Ace Sets Record 


of 355.8 Miles an Hour 

CALSHOT, Sept. 10 (Special)— 
World speed records were smashed to- 
day when Squadron Leader Augustus 
H. Orlebar in the supermarine Rolls- 
Royce S-6 seaplane shot over a three- 
kilometer course (1.863 miles) at an 
average speed of 355.8 miles an hour. 

This was more than 37 miles an hour 
better than the official three-kilometer 
record of 318.6 miles an hour estab- 
lished by Major Bernardi of Italy last 
year and 23 miles an hour faster than 
the 50-kilometer (31-mile) record of 
Flying Officer Richard Atcherley in the 
Schneider Cup race last week. 

He was, however, disappointed at his 
355-mile-an-hour record. He complained 
of a 15-mile sidewind which delayed 
him and also said he had found diffi- 
culty in sighting because of poor 
visibility. 

Orlebar’s flight was the second rec- 
ord-breaking performance of the day. 
His team-mate, Flight Lieutenant 
George Stainforth, covered the same 
course earlier in the day, using the 
Gloster-Napier Golden Arrow, and 
achieved an average speed of 336 miles 
an hour. 








August Air Mail Sets New Record 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 10—Another 
new record for volume of mail carried 
by the country’s domestic air-mail sys- 
tem was set in August, the Post Ottice 





Department reported today. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 








Stutz Executives Return 


From Tour of West Coast 
Bert Dingley and E. R. Parker, vice- 
presidents of the Stutz Motor Car Co., 
returned to the Stutz factory here last 
week after extended tours of dealer 
points on the Pacific coast. 

Conditions on the coast were held as 
decidedly favorable by the Stutz officers. 
Upon return of the vice-presidents to 
the factory, Col. E. S. Gorrell, presi- 
dent, with W. O. Hopkins, district man- 
ager, set out by airplane to hold sales 
meetings at Chicago, Milwaukee, Madi- 
son, Des Moines, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. They returned here Saturday, 
their voyage having consumed only 
three days. 

Edwin B. Jackson, chairman of the 
board of Stutz, also left the factory last 
week for a visit to middle western dis- 
tributor points. Activity along the pro- 
duction line at the local. factory is re- 
ported as unusually high for this time 
of the year. 


Thompson Announces Promotions 

E. A. McBride has been appointed 
factory manager, Harry Bubb has been 
named chief metallurgist, J. M. Kerwin 
will assume McBride’s former duties as 
general superintendent, and Daniel Kel- 
leher will act as chief engineer of 
Thompson Research, Inc., it has been 
announced by Thompson Products, Inc., 
Cleveland. 


Achtenhagen is Transferred 
Carl Achtenhagen, for the past year 
district representative of Graham-Paige 
in Wisconsin and upper Michigan, with 
headquarters in Milwaukee, has been 
transferred to Chicago, where he will 
continue factory representation in a 
larger territory including Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, and parts of 

Indiana, Missouri and Minnesota. 











Christensen Joins Mueller Works 

E. J. Christensen, recently general 
manager of the Manufacturers Trust 
Co., Racine, has become associated with 
the Mueller Engineering Works, Racine, 
manufacturing automotive equipment. 
He will have charge of sales in Mich- 
igan and Ohio, with headquarters in 
Detroit. Before joining the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., he was for ten years 
general sales and advertising manager 
of the Commercial Trust Co., Racine. 
The Mueller company recently incor- 
porated its business and moved its 
plant to new quarters, thereby gaining 
more than 300 per cent capacity. 





Schneider Joins Ruxton 

A. L. Schneider, for the past four 
years connected with Willys-Overland 
Co., has been appointed statistician and 
market analyst, to work in connection 
with the sales of the Ruxton, according 
to an announcement by New Era 
Motors, Inc. 











Capt. Squier Heads 
Lockheed Aircraft 


Captain Carl B. Squier, former- 
ly of the United States air force 
and well-known aviation expert, 
has been named general manager 
of the Detroit Aircraft Corpora- 
tion’s Lockheed division, Edward 
S. Evans, president, has an- 
nounced. Since the first of the 
year Mr. Squier has been connect- 
ed with the Eastman Flying Boat 
Corp., another division of the De- 
troit Aircraft Corp. 











Goetz is Consulting Engineer 

John Goetz, until recently vice-pres- 
ident and works manager of the Kemp- 
Smith Mfg. Co., has organized the 
Goetz-Voss Corp., consulting engineers 
in the designing and production of spe- 
cial machinery and fixtures, specializ- 
ing in automotive industries. Mr. Goetz 
has spent his entire career in the ma- 
chine tool trade. A new toolroom, ex- 
perimental and production shop has 
been built and equipped at 430 State St. 
in Wauwatosa, a suburb of Milwaukee. 
Mr. Goetz is president and chief engi- 
neer of the new company, with Arthur 
E. Voss as secretary, treasurer and 
business manager. 





Bendix Sails for Europe 

Vincent Bendix, president of the 
Bendix Aviation Corp., sailed Friday 
for a six weeks’ trip to Europe. While 
abroad Mr. Bendix plans to attend some 
of the motor shows in Europe and will 
undertake a number of investigations 
and activities in behalf of his company. 
Most of his time abroad will probably 
be spent in England and France, al- 
though some of the other Continental 
countries will also be visited. 





Stutz Appoints Stalnaker 

W. E. Stalnaker, a familiar figure in 
Indiana automobile circles for many 
years, has been appointed district sales 
manager for the Stutz Motor Car Co. in 
the states of Nebraska, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas and Texas, according to announce- 
ment made by Col. E. S. Gorrell, presi- 
dent of Stutz. 





Catchings on Commercial Credit Board 
Waddill Catchings, of Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., New York, has been elected a 
director of Commercial Credit Co., 
Baltimore. 





Heads Austin Production 
NEW YORK, Sept. 10—The Amer- 
ican Austin Car Co. has appointed E. J. 
Leech as plant manager. 





.. Aviation Corp. is a subsidiary. 





Fairchild is Aviation 
Corp. Board Chairman 


It was announced that Sherman M. 
Fairchild, president of the Fairchild 
Aviation Corp., has resigned from that 
office to become chairman of the board 
of directors and a vice-president of the 
Aviation Corp., of which the Fairchild 
Mr. 
Fairchild succeeds Robert Law as chair- 
man of the board and is succeeded as 
president by Carl S. Reed. 

Earnings of the Fairchild Aviation 
Corp. for the first six months of the 
current year are reported as $1,809,305 
as compared with $1,219,609 for the 
corresponding ‘period a year ago. 





Thermoid Expands Personnel 

The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., has announced an expansion of 
the executive personnel as follows: 
Robert Lee, who has been general sales 
manager for the past five years, has 
been elected vice-president and will be 
associated with Robert J. Stokes, presi- 
dent, and Joseph O. Baur, secretary and 
treasurer, in connection with the gen- 
eral management of the company. 

James A. Wheatley, Jr., who has been 
associated for more than 10 years with 
the company, has been promoted from 
Pacific Coast manager to sales man- 
ager of the automotive division. Lloyd 
R. Leaver, connected with the company 
for several years as Chicago manager 
of mechanical rubber goods, has been 
made sales manager of the mechanical 
rubber goods division. 





Greene Joins Studebaker 

Dr. James H. Greene, director of the 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, 
University of Pittsburgh, has _ been 
appointed manager of the Cooperative 
Department of Studebaker Corp. at 
South Bend, Ind., to succeed Dr. C. A. 
Lippincott, deceased. The bureau 
which Dr. Greene headed for several 
years has acted in an advisory and re- 
search capacity for a large group of 
retail stores, public utilities and man- 
ufacturers, among them the Studebaker. 





Caldwell is Succeeded by Carter 

F. B. Caldwell, vice-president of the 
Chicago plant of the Link-Belt Co., 
has resigned on account of his health. 
W. C. Carter, formerly vice-president 
in general charge of production at all 
Link-Belt plants, will assume the duties 
of vice-president and general manager 
of the Chicago plant. 

E. J. Burnell, who was manager of 
the Pittsburgh office, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Western 
division, with headquarters at the Chi- 
cago plant, and Nels Davis, from the 
Chicago engineering sales force, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Burnell as manager of Link- 
Belt’s Pittsburgh office. 
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 — Financial Notes 











American Car & Foundry Co. has de- 
clared regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
on common and 1% per cent on preferred, 
both payable Oct. 1 to stockholders of 
record Sept. 16. 





Doehler Die Casting Co. has declared 
regular quarterly dividend of 87% cents on 
7 per cent preferred and $1.75 on 7 per cent 
preferred, both payable Oct. 1 to stockhold- 


ers of record Sept. 20. 





Mohawk Rubber Co. has declared reguiar 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 on preferred, 
payable Oct. 1 to stockholders of record 


Sept. 15. 





Parmelee Transportation Co. has de- 
clared regular monthly dividend of 12% 
cents, payable Oct. 10 to stockholders of 
record Sept. 27. 


Perfect Circle Co. reports net income for 
the six months ended June 30, 1929, of 
$495,704 after all charges and deductions, 
or $3.05 a share on the 162,500 shares of 
stock outstanding, compared with $330,887, 
or $2.02 a share on the stock for the first 
six months of 1928. Sales increased 25 
per cent over the same period a year ago, 
with net income 50 per cent larger. 





Commercial Credit Companies, Baltimore, 
has declared regular quarterly dividends 
on the 6% per cent and 7 per cent first 
preferred; 8 per cent Class ‘‘B”’ preferred; 
$3 Class A convertible; and fifty cents per 
share on the common stock, all payable 
Sept. 30, to stockholders of record Sept. 10. 





Bendix Aviation Corp. and constituent 
companies for the six months ended June 
30 after all charges earned a net profit 
of $5,165,967, according to a statement filed 
with the New York Stock Exchange. 

Graham-Paige Motor Corp. has declared 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on first 
preferred payable Oct. 1 to stockholders of 
record Oct. 15. 





Appleton Steel Tube Co., Appleton, Wis., 
capital stock has been increased from $100,- 
000 to $250,000 to accommodate the growth 
of the business and to provide for future 
extensions of plant, capacity and produc- 
tion. The new capital consists of 2500 
shares of common stock of $100 par value. 





Hayes Body Corp. stockholders have ap- 
proved the plan to offer rights for addi- 
tional common stock at $20 per share in 
the ratio of one new share for every five 
held. There will be an issue of 52,020 
shares, the proceeds of which are to pro- 
vide additional working capital and to 
finance improvements. 





Fruehauf Trailer Co. reports net earnings 
in excess of $260,000 for the first six months 
of the year, after allowing for Federal 
taxes and setting up special reserves of 
approximately $45,000. This is equal to $26 
per share on the 7 per cent preferred. 
The half year was the best in the com- 
pany’s history, showing an increase of 80 
per cent in sales over the same period last 
year. It is reported that the sale of trail- 
ers to large oil companies has resulted in 
a substantial increase in business. 





8. F. Goodrich Co. has listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange 142,500 additional 
shares of no par common stock. This list- 
ing is to care for the acquisition of the 
Hood Rubber Co. Of this issue 100,000 
shares are to be used to acquire the prop- 
erty and assets of the Hood company and 





42,500 shares for the conversion of the ten- 
year 51% per cent convertible gold notes of 
the Hood company due in 1936. 





Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. reports net 
profit for the seven months ended July 31 
of $818,710 after all charges. This is 
equivalent to $2.18 a share on common 
stock, and compares with $455,090, or 36 
cents a share, on a comparable basis for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 





Fairey Aviation, Ltd., on Curb 

NEW YORK, Sept. 11—Fairey Avia- 
tion Co., Ltd., of England, has deposited 
100,000 shares of its ordinary stock 
with the Bank of America as the basis 
of an issue of an equal amount of Amer- 
ican shares which have been admitted 
to trading on the New York Curb. Com- 
pany’s capitalization consists of £300,- 
000 of 8 per cent first mortgage deben- 
tures and 1,000,000 ordinary shares of 
10 shillings par-value, all outstanding. 


Hamilton Aero is United Unit 

NEW YORK, Sept. 11—Hamilton 
\ero Mfg. Co., subsidiary of United 
Aireraft & Transport Corp., will here- 
after be operated as a subsidiary of 
he Standard Steel Propeller Corp., 
of Pittsburgh, according to announce- 
ment recently made by United. 


Hall Lamp Sells to Hudson 
DETROIT, Sept 9—The C. M. Hall 
Lamp Co., of this city, will receive Hud- 
on Motor Car Co. business for the 
next six months, according to a state- 
ment by W. F. Anklam, president and 


general manager. “The business of the 
company for August was unusually 
good and prospects for a good Septem- 
ber are excellent. The first six months 
showed earnings approximating $815,- 
000 and the last half is expected to be 
equally as good,” he said. 
Awaits U. S. Engine Certificate 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 11 — The 
“Ace” airplane engine, Type LA-1, de- 
signed by the Air Craft Engine Corp., 
and recently submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce approved type cer- 
tificate tests, will go into production im- 
mediately following the issuing of the 
approved type certificates, according to 
Henry M. McFadgen, vice-president. 

It is planned to make a hundred of 
the new engines by the first of Febru- 
ary, and tentative plans are being made 
for the manufacture of a thousand en- 
gines to follow the initial quota. The 
“Ace” is a seven-cylinder radial type, 
developing approximately 120 hp. at 
2000 r.p.m., and showing an unusually 
uniform power curve, according to the 





manufacturers. 
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New Continental Bus 
Engine is Announced 


Powerplant of 150 H. P. Will 
Be Displayed at A.E.R.A. 


Convention 

DETROIT, Sept 10—Continental Mo- 
tors Corp. announces an overhead valve, 
removable cylinder sleeve, six-cylinder 
bus engine, the model 20Z of 150 hp. 
with a 5%-in. bore and 6-in. stroke 
which will be displayed at the A.E.R.A. 
convention in Atlantic City, Sept. 28 to 
Oct. 4, in conjunction with its estab- 
lished line of overhead valve series for 
lighter bus service. 

It has been Continental’s experience 
and wide research in analyzing just 
what is required for dependable bus 
power that has led to the development 
of this new engine with many out- 
standing features added to meet the 
drastic requirements of continuous 
performance in the bus field. 

O. R. Baird, sales manager of the 
automotive division, will be in charge 
of the exhibit together with J. A. Kraus, 
sales engineer. 

Greater activity by the company in 
the bus field is expected during the next 
year as a result of the new Model 20Z 
engine which will enable the company 
to serve the bus in heavy duty service. 


Tank’s New Air Engine 


to Go Into Production 

MILWAUKEE, Sept. 11—The Tank 
Aero Corp., 271 First Ave., Milwaukee, 
which for several years has been manu- 
facturing an OX type of water-cooled 
aircraft engine, has perfected a new 
eight-cylinder V-type air-cooled engine 
rated at 125 hp., which is being placed 
in production. 

A two-story addition, 100 x 150 ft., 
will be erected at once to make possible 
quantity output. The Tank OX engine, 
of which 42 are being built monthly, is 
supplied at the rate of one a day to 
the makers of the Bird plane, two a 
week to the makers of the Southern 
Messenger, and the remainder to indi- 
vidual customers. Since Jan. 1 the 
company has invested $60,000 in new 
tools and recently acquired the Milwau- 
kee Parts Co. 


Faced Material Shortage 

MILWAUKEE, Sept. 9—Largely be- 
cause of the inability to obtain enough 
material, the A. O. Smith Corp., Milwau- 
kee, was obliged to reduce its working 
force by 475 persons early in Septem- 
ber, but only for a temporary and short 
period, it is stated. No letdown is ex- 
pected in the automobile frame depart- 
ment. In number of men, the Smith 
works are far ahead of last year, de- 
spite the momentary reduction. The 
peak force at work this year was around 
7900, while at present it is slightly 
above 7000 with prospects of rising to 
about 7500 within a short time. 
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Asbestos Merger 
Plan Announced 


Thermoid Offers 4 1/3 Shares 
of Preferred for 10 
of Southern 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 12—In a let- 
ter addressed to the minority stockhold- 
ers, R. J. Stokes, president of the Ther- 
moid Co., says that his company is 
offering to exchange four and one-third 
shares of its 7 per cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock for ten shares 
of Southern Asbestos Co. stock. The 
offer expires on Oct. 10. 

Consummation of this plan would 
form the second largest brake-lining 
manufacturing company in the country 
and one of the largest earning proper- 
ties in the asbestos business, it was 
said. 

Mr. Stokes explained that the offer 
was being made at the instance of a 
number of the minority stockholders of 
Southern Asbestos who “indicated a 
desire to have their stock also acquired 
on a basis that would afford them an 
interest in the consolidated company so 
as to share in any resultant growth 
from the enlarged business.” He con- 
tinues: 

“From the operating standpoint there 
is much in the activities of the individ- 
ual companies that could be further con- 
solidated through more complete owner- 
ship by Thermoid Company of Southern 
Asbestos Company, resulting in econo- 
mies in manufacturing and distribution. 

“In the event that under this plan 
all the capital stock of Southern Asbes- 
tos Company is acquired, Thermoid 
Company will have outstanding about 
36,000 shares of 7 per cent cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and about 
237,500 shares of common stock. 

Net earnings after all charges, in- 
cluding Federal taxes, for the combined 
properties during the first half of 1929 
were $768,627, an increase of $157,743, 
or 25 per cent, as compared with the 
first six months of last year. 

The per share earnings of the Ther- 
moid Company during the first six 
months this year amounted to $2.42 on 
the 236,000 shares of common stock 
outstanding, as compared with $1.79 per 
share for the same period last year. 
Southern Asbestos earnings were equiv- 
alent to $3.03 a share on 99,520 shares 
of common stock outstanding, as com- 
pared with $2.49 for the first six months 
of 1928. Combined sales of the two 
companies for the first seven months 
this year totaled $5,472,780, as com- 
pared with $4,802,747, for the corre- 
sponding period last year, or an increase 
of 13.9 per cent. 








C. I. T. Has Branch in Chile 

NEW YORK, Sept. 10—Commercial 
Investment Trust Corp. has established 
a new South American branch to be 
operated by its subsidiary, Motor Deal- 
ers Credit Corp., at Santiago, Chile, 
where it will function as a self-con- 
tained finance company offering a com- 
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British Pin Hope for Guggenheim Honors 
on Handley-Page Slow Wing-Slot Airplane 
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LONDON, Sept. 10 (Special to Auto- 
motive Industries)—A new British air- 
plane has been designed by Handley- 
Page, London, with which it is hoped to 
win the Daniel Guggenheim Safe Air- 
craft Competition to be held at Mitchel 
Field, Long Island, next November. It 
will soon be sent from England and the 
few people who have seen it in flight 
assert that it has remarkable properties 
of slow flight at positively amazing 
angles to the ground. 

The machine is a biplane with a wide, 
long travel under-carriage; wheel 
brakes are fitted. Full advantage has 
been taken of the Handley-Page auto- 
matic slot, the use of which retains 
lateral control of an airplane when its 
speed has become so low that otherwise 
it would stall and spin to the ground. 

Its wings are more than usually well 
provided with slots, which are inter- 
connected with wing flaps running 
along all the available length of the 
trailing edge of both top and bottom 
planes; this arrangement is said to 
have added greatly to the capacity of 
the machine for slow flight under per- 
fect control. 

The machine is capable of leaving the 
ground at an angle of at least 45 deg. 
Such an angle is, of course, impossible 


for a normal.machine, and the fact that 
it can fly off the ground in such a posi- 
tion with perfect control indicates that 
a pilot, when landing, should be able 
to do so at such a slow speed that 
the machine can be regarded as almost 
foolproof. 

Great Britain will also be represented 
in the competition by a machine con- 
structed specially by the Gloster Air- 
craft Co. (makers of one of the two 
types of seaplanes entered in the 
Schneider Cup contest this year), but 
no particulars of these as to either 
construction or performance are yet 
available. 

The Vickers and De Havilland com- 
panies had also intended to compete, 
but state that they have been compelled 
to withdraw their entries owing to 
pressure of work in fulfilling British 
Government requirements. In addition 
to the first prize of $100,000, other 
prizes totaling $50,000 will be distrib- 
uted—$10,000 to, each of the next five 
safest planes by the scheduled tests of 
the competition. 

Part of the expense of transportation 
and operating of the contesting planes 
will be borne by the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics. 





plete time payment finance service to 
American and foreign manufacturers. 
This office will be under the direction 
of Mr. F. L. Dittmann, formerly head 
of the Credit Department of the San- 
tiago, Chile, branch of the National 
City Bank of New York. 


Lavern B. Griffith 

RACINE, WIS., Sept. 9—Lavern B. 
Griffith, treasurer of the Ajax Auto 
Parts Co., Racine, Wis., division of the 
Walker Mfg. Co., maker of manual and 
hydraulic automotive jacks, died in a 
hospital at Cumberland, Wis., shortly 
after being taken ill on a train on his 
way to Spider Lake, Wis., with John 
W. Bate, president of the company, for 
a sojourn at the Bate summer home. 
Mr. Griffith was born June 6, 1891, and 
was graduated from Oberlin College 
in 1914. In the same year he entered 
the service of Mr. Bate, then produc- 
tion engineer of the Mitchell Motors 
Co., and in 1916, when Mr. Bate organ- 
ized the Ajax company, was made 
secretary-treasurer. 


Chain Belt Branch Moves 
MILWAUKEE, Sept. 10—The Hous- 
ton office of the Chain Belt Co. of this 
city has been moved to larger quarters 
at 1310 Second National Bank Building. 
Russell G. Davis is manager. 





Reports Proposed Ford Plant 
BERLIN, Sept. 4—The “Boersen 


Courier” reported today that Henry 
Ford was negotiating for a new plant 
in west Germany to take care of in- 
creased business. 





Toledo Scale Forms New 


Precision Subsidiary 
NEW YORK, Sept. 12—Toledo Pre- 
cision Devices, Inc., has been formed by 
the Toledo Scale Co. as a subsidiary to 
handle the more than 50 precision in- 
struments and devices manufactured by 
the company. Among these devices af- 
fecting the automotive industry are in- 
struments for gaging and classifying 
piston rings, for gaging other mechan- 
ical parts and extending through to de- 
vices for the control of the rubber com- 
pound used in making automobile tops. 
The new company, in addition to 
handling the distribution of these prod- 
ucts, will conduct a research depart- 
ment where specific problems of auto- 
mobile manufacturers can be worked 
out. The factory and headquarters of 
the new company will be in Toledo. 





Fokker Sells to Hawaiians 


NEW YORK, Sept. 7—Fokker Air- 
craft Corp. has sold to the Hawaiian 
Airways Co., Ltd., two of its trimo- 
tored Fokker 12-passenger airplanes 
for interisland transport service. These 
ships will be assembled in the islands 
under the supervision of a construction 
expert from the Teterboro plant of the 
company. 





Seaplane Airport Rites Today 
NEW YORK, Sept. 10—The Amer- 
ican Aeronautical Corp. will lay the 
cornerstone for its New York Seaplane 
Airport at Port Washington, L. I., on 
Sept. 14. 
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Overseas Automotive Club Holds Session 
Aboard Liner; Grez and May on Program 








NEW YORK, Sept. 10—The Over- 
seas Automotive Club opened its 1929- 
1930 season with a luncheon and meet- 
ing aboard the S. S. Leviathan Sept. 5. 
Over 50 members and guests attended 
the first fall meeting of the club as 
guests of the United States Lines. 

Alfonso Grez of the Grez Inter- 
national Corp. spoke to the members 
and guests on West Coast Markets of 
South America. He dealt particularly 
with Chile, also mentioning Peru and 
Ecuador, in which conditions, he said, 
were very similar to those in Chile. 
All of these countries have large popu- 
lations and a large percentage of these 
populations is Indian or Negro and the 
percentage of illiteracy is very high. 

Before these markets can be devel- 
oped intensively from a commercial 
standpoint much education is neces- 
sary, and from the automotive view- 
point, the development of more com- 
plete systems of highways is also 
necessary, he pointed out. From the 
American standpoint, it is highly essen- 
tial that men sent to these markets 
should be men who know the language 
and are familiar with the habits and 
customs of the people whom they are 
endeavoring to sell, he believes. 

R. A. May, regional sales manager 
for the Far East for General Motors 
Export Co., who has just returned from 


three years spent mainly in Japan and 
China, spoke on conditions in his terri- 
tory. He pointed out the rapid ex- 
pansion of automobile sales in these 
countries which, he said, was probably 
higher on a percentage basis than in 
most other sections of the world. Some 
of the factors affecting the market 
which he mentioned are the uncertainty 
of basic conditions. 

He called attention particularly to 
the political situation of China and also 
the policy of retrenchment adopted by 
the recently elected cabinet in Japan. A 
strict surveillance of credit is necessary 
but the Oriental is as essentially honest 
and a gentleman as the Occidental, Mr. 
May pointed out. 

One tendency of American manufac- 
turers seeking to develop a Far East- 
ern market which Mr. May criticised 
is that to concentrate in specific locali- 
ties. 

It is necessary to have adequate 
distribution facilities for all of these 
markets. In China particularly, he 
said, business conditions may be very 
bad in one section but may be ex- 
ceptionally good in other sections and 
it behooves a manufacturer to be able 
to take advantage of this situation. 

Following the meeting, guests were 
afforded an opportunity of inspecting 
the ship. 





Roosevelt Field Will Be 


Rebuilt, is Owners’ Plan 
NEW YORK, Sept. 11—The Aviation 
Corp. through its subsidiary, Roosevelt 
Field, Inc., has announced plans for the 
complete reconstruction of the old 
Roosevelt Field and Curtiss Field into 
one gigantic unit which will give broad 
turf surfaces and wide runways, safe 
and reliable for flyers taking off in any 
direction. 

The enterprise will cost more than 
$1,000,000. Wartime hangars are to be 
wrecked and replaced by eight steel and 
conerete structures which will afford 
not only ample hangar space but will 
include a casino where spectators may 
observe the planes from a promenade 
without being subjected to the back- 
wash dust. 

High transmission wires, trees, 
fences and tall chimneys are to be re- 
moved from the immediate surround- 
ings. The mound from which Lindbergh 
and Byrd took the air on their trans- 
Atlantic flights is to be replaced by a 
runway 7900 ft. long and a gully in 
which Rene Fonck’s trans-Atlantic at- 
tempt ended is to be filled in. 





Sunbeam Offers New Bus Chassis 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 12—Accord- 
ing to a report received this week at 
the Commerce Department, the Sun- 
beam Motor Car Co., Wolverhampton, 
England, has just introduced a new 


bus body having a capacity of 60 to 70 
persons. The new chassis is of 45 
nominal horsepower and has six cylin- 
ders, four breaks, four speeds and six 
road wheels. The engine is of just un- 
der 8-litres capacity, with bore and 
stroke of 110 and 140 mm. It is re- 
ported to be able to develop 70 hp. a: 
1000 and 142 hp. at 2400 r.p.m. 
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Senate Undertakes 
Tariff Legislation 


Committee Report Will Bring 
Storm of Debates 
Is Belief 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12—The Sen- 
ate this week began consideration of 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, which 
proposes a reduction in the duty on pas- 
senger automobiles, and indications are 
that weeks of bitter debate will follow. 

As reported to the Senate by the 
Senate Finance Committee, the bill pro- 
poses a reduction from 25 to 10 per 
cent in the rate of duty on passenger 
automobiles, with the countervailing 
clause eliminated, but retains the pres- 
ent 25 per cent rate on the more expen- 
sive trucks and on buses of a capacity 
of 10 or more persons. 

In its report to the Senate the Com- 
mittee, under the head of machinery 
and vehicles, said: 

“Among the products of the indus- 
tries in this group there are certain 
articles produced and sold under condi- 
tions which warrant raising or lower- 
ing the rates regarded as adequate pro- 
tection for the majority. The most im- 
portant example is that of passenger 
automobiles. The strong position of the 
American industry in the world’s mar- 
kets warrants a reduction in duty.” 

As reported the bill increases from 
45 to 50 cents per pound the duty on 
transparent sheets of pyroxylin (more 
than three one-thousandths of an inch 
in thickness) used in the manufacture 
of safety or nonshatterable glass for 
automobiles. 





Detroit Gasket Buys Companies 
DETROIT, Sept. 11—The Detroit 
Gasket & Mfg. Co. has acquired the 
Detroit Cord Mfg. Co. of Detroit, and 

Vanguard Specialties of Canada. 








One Hundred and 


‘i 
fs 


Goodyear officials pho- 
tographed with the 
150,000,000th tire pro- 
duced by the company. 
This tire was com- 
pleted on Aug. 28 in 
Akron. Left to right: 
R. S. Wilson, vice- 
president and sales 
manager; P. W. Litch- 
field, president, and 
C. C. Slusser, vice- 
president and factory 
manager 





chassis suitable for a double-deck omni- 


Fifty Millionth Tire 
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Traffic Safety Record Will 


Gain M. & E.A. Trophy 

NEW YORK, Sept. 10—The Motor 
& Equipment Association will present 
at the Eighteenth National Safety Con- 
gress, to be held in Chicago the week 
of Sept. 30, a trophy banner to the city 
making the best record during the 
preceding year. This record will be 
taken as the greatest number of consec- 
utive days without a fatal automobile 
accident. 

The association hopes thus to draw 
the attention of communities to acci- 
dent reduction methods and to encour- 
age safety work. A. V. Hall, chair- 
man of the safety committee of the 
association, will address the congress 
on the subject “Checking Up on Vehicle 
Conditions.” 





Million and a Half See New Cord 


AUBURN, IND., Sept. 5—More than. 
a million and a half persons visited 
Auburn show rooms to view the new 
Cord Front-Drive automobile during 
the first three days of its showing. 
Figures compiled at the factory here 
from reports sent in by dealers show 
that all records were broken in the size 
of crowds gathered to view a car above 
$1,000. All records for orders for a 
car above $3,000 have been broken, 
more than 3000 orders having been filed 
with the company here to date. 





Berliner Reports U. S. Contracts 


NEW YORK, Sept. 10—The Berliner 
Joyce Aircraft Corporation of Balti- 
more announces that since its organ- 
ization it has been given United States 
Government contracts, four of which 
are from the navy and one from the 
army. 

In addition, the company will build 
a two-place pursuit plane for the army. 
This type will be equipped with three 
machine guns and special oxygen equip- 
ment for crew when flying at the ex- 
treme altitudes which the plane will be 
capable of reaching. 
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Europe Begins 11th 
Year of Air Lines 
PARIS, Sept. 4—The second 


decade of commercial aviation has 
begun. It was Aug. 25, 1919, that 
the world’s first airplane express 
service was started by British en- 
terprise between London and 
Paris. 

At the end of 1919 there were 
about 3000 miles of organized air 
lines throughout Europe. Today 
the figure stands at 50,000 miles. 
Next year Imperial Railways will 
open an 8000-mile route between 
England and South Africa. 











Battery Manufacturers 


to Meet in Cleveland 

NEW YORK, Sept. 12—National Bat- 
tery Manufacturers Association will 
hold its annual meeting at the Hol- 
lenden Hotel, Cleveland, Oct. 24 and 25. 
The program committee is now at work 
on a business program for the two days’ 
session, and it is planned to secure 
as speakers several members of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
as well as authorities on technical sub- 
jects and problems affecting the indus- 
try. 

Association committees will be ready 
to give their reports on the year’s work. 
A stag beefsteak dinner, with enter- 
tainment, is planned for Thursday eve- 
ning, Oct. 24, to be held in conjunction 
with the meeting. 





Producing Crank Case Heater 

MARINETTE, WIS., Sept. 9—Pro- 
duction has been started in the plant 
of the E. P. Olsen Machine & Tool 
Works, 1437 Main St., Marinette, Wis., 
on a commercial basis, of a new type 
of electrical unit to be marketed as the 
Polaire Crank Case Heater, invented by 
J. L. LaVoy, manager of the wholesale 
department of Lauerman Bros. Co., 
Marinette, which will act as distributor 
for the heating device. 
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M. E. A. Will Hold Credit 


Meetings in Cleveland 

NEW YORK, Sept. 11—The Motor and 
Equipment Association will hold its an- 
nual credit conferences at the Statler 
Hotel in Cleveland Sept. 18 to 20. As 
usual the first and third days of this 
conference will be devoted to the regu- 
lar monthly meetings of the various 
groups, while the middle day will be 
turned over to open conferences open to 
all members of the association. 

Among the addresses at this confer- 
ence will be one on Trends in Wholesal- 
ing by Elton R. Seager, and Solving 
the Problems of the Insolvent by Hon. 
Carl D. Friebolin, United States Ref- 
eree in Bankruptcy. 

Credit groups “B,”’ “C,” “E,” and 
“ABCD Association” will meet on 
Wednesday, Sept. 18, and groups “A,” 
“WwW,” “RP,” “CJ,” and “Airplane” will 
meet on Thursday, Sept. 20. 





License Law Retards Sales 


DETROIT, Sept. 9—Passenger car 
sales in Wayne County during August 
totaled 9095, which compares with 10,- 
447 in July and with 8300 in August 
last year. The fact that the six months’ 
state license privilege went into effect 
Sept. 1 caused a large number of sales 
that otherwise might have been com- 
pleted in August to be deferred until 
after the first of this month and ac- 
counted for the decrease as compared 
with July in a large measure. The 
total sales for the first eight months of 
1929 were 97,227 passenger cars, as 
compared with 60,296 for the same peri- 
od of 1928. Ford passenger car sales ac- 
counted for slightly more than 41 per 
cent of the August total, registrations 
in this make of car being 3738. Chev- 
rolet sales last month showed a total of 
1086, while Buick ranked third on the 
list with sales of 843 cars. Sales of 
commercial cars and buses last month 
totaled 654, bringing the number for 
the first eight months of the year to 
7376 as compared with 3795 in the cor- 
responding period last year. 














Calendar of Coming 


Events 








SHOWS 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Ex- 


position and Congress, Cleveland, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 4 
PAris, AUtOmMODUes 60.06.06 .ccccccscs Oct. 3-13 
London, AUTOMODUNSS ...ccccceces Oct. 17-26 
Prague, Automobiles ............ Oct. - 23-30 
a] “Motoreycles cinder did Oct. 23-Nov. 3 
M.&E.A. Show and Convention, al ‘0 

NSPAL Show and Gonveation, 
RINE a tive. oe mak hnawaaee baat Nov. 11-16 
Berlin home MED 0.66046b.c0000006eau Nov. 14 
BAO, “SOMO 0.6:6.0.0000 0060600086 Nov. 7-16 
PN, IN oes 0. d.6.4:0:0.0:60 0000s Nov. 14-24 
London, Motorcycles ........ Nov. 30-Dec. 7 
Brussels Auto Salon.........seseeee- Dec. 7 
New Work NAUIGRAl. oc iccccccccces Jan. 4-11 


Newark (N. J.) Automobile Show. Jan. 11-18 
Boston Automobile Show......... Jan. 13-25 
Chicago National, Coliseum..Jan 25-Feb. 1 
Cleveland Automobile Show..Jan. 25-Feb. 1 


CONVENTIONS 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, 
Mass. Sept. 15-21 


eee ee ewe ere reeeseeeeees 


American Drop Forging Institute, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware Sept. 25-27 

American Electric Railway Association, 
Atlantic City Sept. 28-Oct. 4 

National Industrial Advertisers Assn., 











oT ear Sept. 30- Oct. 2 
National Safety Congress, Annual, Chi- 
RASS ee Rete & Sept. 30-Oct. 4 
Penna. Automotive ‘iemnaindiain Erie, 
WU  scathadccakessasacasentaremuc Oct. 7-8 
Permanent International Association 
of Road Congresses, Sixth Session, 
Washington, astiewssa.s eames Oct. 7-11 
Associated Business Papers, Chicago, 
Oct. 21-22 
Society of Industrial Engineers, De- 
RR po ears” Oct. 16-18 
National Hardware Association, pela 
Be NE ae .0 tis bases easesenan ae Oct. 21-24 
Society of Industrial Engineers, six 
teenth Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Statier, Cleveland ..ccccccecs Oct. 23-25 
Amer. Gear Mfrs. Asso., Phila...Oct. 24-26 
World Engineering Congress, Tokio, 
MUN. 6 40046440405450-4404 Oct. 29-Nov. 22 
National Automotive Parts Associa- 
GH ES. a-4,9490.05560:5,00n0 be Nov. 6-8 


Highway Research Board, Ninth An- 

nual Meeting, Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 12-13 

National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, New York City 


(aeteheeeas an. 
American Roadbuilders Association, 
pe ES aera ee Jan. 11-18 
National Automotive Dealers Associa- 
Se, SD. ona 50.000.00es0e-< Jan. 27-28 
Southwest Road Show and _ School, 
WERE Sw cadbGneaseéesccaaawe Feb. 25-28 
RACES 
PA isn atscebuawassvhs ceuceaccaes Sept. 15 
Ee COD i.6.oii005-406040%0R04s 008 Nov. 17 
S. A. E. 
Production Meeting, Cleveland..... Oct. 2-4 
Transportation Meeting, Toronto.Nov. 12-15 
Annual Meeting, Detroit.......... Jan. 21-24 
SALONS 
Hotel Drake, Chicago ........... 9-16 
Hotel Commodore, iow York Gi) Deo. 1-7 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles......Feb. 8-15 


Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Feb. 22-Mar. 1 





